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A JOURNEY TO THE VALLEY OF THE ASSASSINS. 
BY FREYA STARK. 
II 


I reTuRNED to Chala to find him erecting my bed and mosquito 
net on our host’s roof while all the young inhabitants sat in rows 
on the roofs opposite, like the audience in an amphitheatre. Euro- 

ns were seemingly not frequent here, but ’Aziz had been right, 
and the good mountain hospitality did not fail us, though the 
people were so poor that even the bride’s clothes hung in rags 
about her, and her ornaments and jewels were but lead and glass. 
Graves of Assyrian or Sassanian kings, which provide beads and 
talismans for ladies as far east as Hamadan, are here unknown. 
The mud houses too were poor: an outer room; an inner anderun 
where the women slept among the year’s sacks of grain ; an inmost 
little storeroom, and a porch roofed with boughs and hardened mud 
where the rugs were spread for tea, was the extent of our house 
and one of the best in the village. Its furnishings were a few rugs 
locally woven, a few copper, tinned or wooden vessels, some quilts, 
a jug or two of the lovely Qazvin shape, and the samovar and little 
glasses for tea. We sat over these while the pilau was cooking, and 
watched the oil wicks go out one by one in the Chala houses while 
our host and his sons in their dark-blue rags and old frieze coats 
talked to us with the grave good breeding of the mountains and, 
between long pauses, while the pipes glowed in the dusk, told us of 
the snowbound life in winter, when wolves in packs fight the village 
dogs ; of bears and foxes and hunting ; and of the mountain streams 
that swell in the spring and wash away the small precipitous fields. 

Next day we climbed down by the torrent and by a steep de- 
scending crest came to the Shahrud river and the road which Hasan-i- 
Sabah must have followed to reach his home. The ruins of an old 
brick bridge still show the way. Here, where the Alamut stream 
swirls out of a dark and narrow canyon, and the Talaghan comes 
to meet it from the south-east, a great ridge and headland of rock 
stands between the two and closes the valley of the Assassins as 
with a wall. It is, I believe, one of these ‘mountains’ of which 
Marco Polo was told. 
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The entrance to the valley is so well hidden that Dr. Eccles 
and his party who came before me, did not notice it and had to 
wade upstream. But ’Aziz knew the ancient way, and we climbed 
from boulder to boulder over the face of the cliff up a path evidently 
used and neglected by many generations, the sort of path that in 
the Alps makes short cuts above and below the new road that has 
superseded it, and still retains a sort of dilapidated solidity from 
earlier days. After an hour’s climb it brought us out across the ridge 
into the sunlight. Far below, flat and arid at our feet, gleaming with 
interlaced streams, was the Alamut valley, and Badasht its first 
oasis far ahead. Somewhere to the right a castle held the entrance: 
but ’Aziz, whose education was only beginning, said nothing about 
it, and took me past its dead sentinels unchallenged, downwards 
among steep slabs of granite where roses and jasmine and fragrant 
shrubs of many kinds gave us the same pleasure as to those earlier 
travellers seven centuries ago. 

There is no cultivation in this first part of the valley, and the 
waterless gullies of Rudbar come down on the left nearly to the 
water’s edge. Whatever ancient road there may have been is long 
since washed away, and indeed the valley road must always be 
carried down by floods here and there. Even in its broader stony bed 
above the canyon, the Alamut water lapped dangerously at the bridge 
below Badasht in muddy waves and washed away the earth from the 
flimsy poles which sagged in the middle. The men got one mule 
over, but thought it safer to wade with the other two, and Ismail 
managed skilfully, taking the current slantwise, up to his thighs 
in water, while the old lady and I took the bridge as far as it went 
and paddled through the rest of the stream. 

It was stifling enough now: the round white stones of the river- 
bed and the red earth walls of Rudbar radiated heat upon us. We 
were glad to reach the willows and meadows of Badasht, where 
the water was channelled in smooth streams, and the grey-leafed 
sanjid tree in flower gave us delicate scent as we passed. Badasht 
—Bagh Dasht—is Garden of the Desert, an attractive name for the 
historical detective. But it is not nearly so much of a garden as 
Shahrak farther along, where there are vines and corn and walnuts, 
and a green valley opens northward to villages and poplar-fringed 
meadows. We had our lunch here by a spring, the wayside travellers 

joined our circle, and white and black crows, the first I had seen 
of their kind, walked up and down before us. 
In a barren country roads cannot alter much, for they are ruled 
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by the wells of water. This was light and clear, and no doubt 
Hasan himself and many travellers before and after sat here in the 
shade: merchants from China and India ; messengers from Egypt 
or Syria ; governors of scattered strongholds from Ispahan to the 
Kurdish hills. Not a memory of it all remained. The legends of 
the valley belong to Moslem Shi’a or to the old native myths of 
Persia ; for this is the beginning of the Elburz country, which 
borders on the demon province of Mazanderan where Rustum on 
his horse rode and fought and the early Persian kings waged super- 
human wars. The memories of Hasan and his followers seemed 
to be non-existent except in the villages nearest the Rock, where 
foreigners probably have brought them back. 

We left Shahrak and went again through burning reaches of 
red hardened earth to Shutur Khan, where the Doctor’s brother lives 
in summer and the Rock of the Assassins stands out like a ship, 
broadside on, from a concave mountain-side that guards it on the 
north. It was two hours’ walk away up its own valley, but it shone 
clearly distinct in the evening light, an impressive sight to the 
pilgrim. I contemplated it with the feelings due to an object 
that still has the power to make one travel so far, and then 
followed the mules to the low house of the laird beside a little 
terraced orchard and waterfall a few yards above the level of 
the path. 

The laird was out. His newest wife from the city presently 
came to me in the guest-room, with a blue satin bow in her hair. 
Her stepdaughter behind her carried her new-born girl, a little scrap 
made fretful with incessant kisses and half-suffocated under a 
purple velvet cap and a green velvet coverlet. Over this universally 
interesting phenomenon we soon made friends. 

When the laird returned, he looked at me doubtfully, with his 
brother’s letter in his hand. ‘Have you come for pleasure ?’ 
said he. 

He was elderly, wrinkled and rosy-cheeked, with mild manners 
a little rusted over by the country, dressed in a long frock-coat and 
the new peaked hat. He smokes opium and lives on his estate, 
and his word is law in his own villages, and in the valley generally, 
for the Emirs who owned the other parishes have come upon evil 
days: the government has taken their lands from them and there 
is none to represent the new powers in Alamut except a young 
policeman who lives at Mahmudabad across the river in a small 
whitewashed house with the Persian flag above it. He and the 
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laird, the Arbab, meet to discuss their problems and solve them 
together, and I had hardly finished my first glasses of tea on the 
terrace by the orchard before the second Authority arrived to look 
at me. Rumour had evidently reached the village before, and they 
were full of anxiety and suspicion. 

‘ The policeman sat down on the carpet, half-rose to make a 
particular bow with its string of polite murmurs to every one of 
us separately, and when we had all recovered and settled down 
again, began in a courteous roundabout way to lead up to the 
subject of maps. I took the wind out of his sails by rising to fetch 
the mysterious document, which he examined with great interest 
while I translated the names. 

‘So these are the pictures you take in your black box and show 
to no one ?’ said he. 

My feeble attempt to explain the difference between a map and 
a snapshot was not believed fora moment. But he was politeness 
itself, and glad of novelty, for in all the district of Alamut and 
Rudbar, which is under his sole control, he has no distractions 
except the conversation of my host and the quarrels of the inhabi- 
tants, who keep him riding from village to village throughout the 
year. He knew no language except Persian, but he was intelligent, 
and must have had some character to stand the lonely life so 
contrary to his city tastes. ‘Do you have a permit from my col- 
league in Qazvin ?’ he asked. 

I remembered the scowl of the Commandant in the ‘ Grand 
Hotel,’ and lied boldly. ‘It was not needed ; he told me that you 
yourself would be able and kind enough to do all that may be 
necessary for my assistance here,’ said I, rather unpardonably : 
but Persia is bad for one’s morals. Anyway, the speech had a 
soothing effect. The policeman, deciding to postpone suspicion till 
he had searched through my luggage in private, devoted himself 
to pleasant conversation for many hours, till the lamp and the 
pilau were brought out to us and we ate supper under the 
stars. When, after that, I went to give some last order to ’Aziz 
and Ismail, their obvious surprise at seeing me still able to make 
plans of my own showed me that I had done rather well with the 
‘government’ of Shutur Khan. 

The sun was shining next morning, for I slept late. The water- 
fall made a pleasant noise outside my window, and the poplar trees 
glittered in a blue sky. I woke up with the delightful feeling of a 
pleasant day ahead, so near the journey’s goal, and after tea and 
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bread and honey on the terrace, set off with our own mules but 
with Ibrahim the major-domo to guide us, and Mahmud, the 
Arbab’s twelve-year-old boy as company, across the sunken bed 
of the Qasir Rud to flowering wild meadows above, and north- 
ward towards the castle. 

There the sentinel on the Rock might look down and watch who 
came and went along the slope till the path turned down into the 
ravine beyond a small white shrine, where I stopped to leave a 
coin or two on the tomb while ’Aziz kissed its stones. As I had 
been to three of the four holy cities, he and indeed all of the 
mountain people looked upon me as a sort of hajji regardless of 
the fact of my being a Christian. We were in the country of 
heresies. 

I walked with the sun at my back through this open pasture, 
and thought of what strange destinies had climbed the path before. 
Hasan himself must have glanced up at the mass of the castle and 
the cliffs behind it with an appraising eye while the Fates and his 
own fearless spirit were weaving his future. The disciple strode 
down here unquestioning to murder his chieftain’s son. Rashid- 
ed-Din came penniless and on foot from Basra, stayed here to spend 
his youth in study with his young lords, and finally left to end as 
the equal of kings in Syria. That was in the days of the third 
Grand Master Muhammad, when Hasan, the young heir, thought 
to throw away the last vestige of Moslem tradition and to claim 
divinity for himself as so many like him had done before. Many 
a time the two friends must have walked along these hillsides 
talking over their revolutionary plans and spreading them in the 
houses of the villagers, till the anger of the old chief put a stop 
to it all for a time and the reformers had to wait for his death. 
That was in 1162. Hasan then allowed wine to be drunk in the 
valley, and abolished the formal prayers, and renounced even the 
nominal allegiance to Egypt. The old books which he studied, 
written by his namesake and kept with many others in the library 
on the Rock, would throw much light on the ideas which governed 
the valley at this time, what Manichean or Magian heresy, with 
possibly some pagan survival of philosophy lingering as among the 
Sabeans of Harran. Then the Mongols came, and their slant-eyed 
armies must have camped in these meadows through the winter 
months till the Rock capitulated and the devastating horde went 
by, and the heretical library was burnt and lost for ever. The 
castle fell to ruin till other obscure lords somewhere about the 
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eighteenth century settled there again; of whom nothing but a 
few shards of broken pottery remain to tell the story. 

Meanwhile we had descended into the deep bed of the stream, 
and climbing out upon the western side, came into the lanes of 
Qasir Khan and to its village green under four great sycamores, 

The village turned out with greetings for the young laird and 
Ibrahim. 

People often came to see the castle, they said: someone came 
every year. They would call the man who always guided the 
strangers. This sounded rather like a tourist resort, but our expert 
examination soon reduced the crowd of visitors to two parties 
within the last two years and an ‘ English Ambassador’ and 
his wife from Teheran some years ago. The rules for the sight- 
seeing were well established, however. A red-bearded old Assassin 
appeared with a samovar under his arm, and another, grey-bearded 
and less important, with a pickaxe and shovel to make steps up 
the slope. The women, grouped together under the trees, unveiled 
and bare-legged, with short kilts, and white kerchiefs over their 
heads, shouted good wishes: and our mules started off again along 
the shaly hillside, across the Qasir Rud, now a small brook, to the 
steep ascent of the Rock. 

The particular name of the Rock is not Alamut, as travellers 
ancient and modern seem to take for granted. It is they and not 
the inhabitants of the valley who call it so, and they have done it so 
effectually that now the people of Qasir Khan also begin to talk of 
it as Alamut to strangers, and only after questioning admit that 
this is not its proper name. It is the ‘ castle’ of Qasir Khan, on 
the Qasir Rud : and Alamut is the whole main valley with the Alamut 
Rud flowing through it : and as the matter might have some bearing 
on the old descriptions of the Assassins’ stronghold, it is worth 
mentioning before the natural Persian amiability makes the people 
of the Qasir Rud valley rechristen their fortress to please the yearly 
visitor. Except for these, who had learnt it from foreigners, I 
met no one in the whole region who would know where to direct 
one if one asked for Alamut. ‘ You are in Alamut now,’ they would 
say, and sweep their arm over the long reach of the valley in its 
mountain cradle. 

Whatever its name, the great Rock looks a grim place. Mount 
Haudegan behind it rises in shaly slopes with granite precipices 
above: a green patch high up shows a small spring whence, said 
the guide, with obliging inventiveness, the castle’s water supply was 
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drawn in conduits. East and west of the rock, far below, run the 
two streams that form the Qasir Rud ; they eat their way through 
scored and naked beds. There is no green of grass until, beyond 
a neck that joins the castle to this desolate background, one climbs 
under its eastern lee, reaches the level by old obliterated steps, and 
from the southern end looks down nearly a thousand feet of stone to 
the fields and trees of Qasir Khan, the sunny shallow slopes of the 
northern bank, and beyond the Alamut river, to the glaciers of 
Elburz in the south-east and the heights of Chala beyond Shirkuh 
in the west. 

Here from some buttress in the castle wall, Hasan-i-Sabah could 
watch for the return of his Fedawis. Here, no doubt, he would look 
out for his messengers when the benefactor and enemy of his youth, 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, the great minister, sent his army against him ; and 
from here perhaps saw the emissary striding up by the Qasir Rud to 
say that the Assassins’ work was done. Here as an old man he 
might stroll in the last sunlight and look on his lands already in 
shadow, peaceful below him with their crops. The place was now 
covered with wild tulips, yellow and red, among the stones and 
mortar. Patches of wall clung here and there to the lip of the rock 
and showed the extent of the enclosure: but nearly everything is 
ruined beyond the power of the imagination to reconstruct, and 
the lower part of the castle, where rooms and a tank of water are 
dug out, were inaccessible without proper climbing-shoes which 
I had not brought with me. Down there, so they say at 
Shutur Khan, seven black dogs guard the treasure and breathe 
fire, but fly—rather inadequately—at your approach. The vine of 
Hasan spreads over the face of the rock—perhaps of that second 
Hasan who released the valley from teetotalism ; and the roses of 
Hasan grow on a narrow ledge whence my host had brought 
slips for his garden and gave me an Assassins’ bouquet before I 
left. 

We lit the samovar and sat round it in our coats, for a cool 
wind was blowing. I had chocolate with me, and persuaded the 
party to share. Mahmud was the boldest, a proper descendant of 
the valley, and a true boy: our picnic was a joyful event to him. 
He had often climbed up the southern face of the Rock, he said, 
and had picked grapes from Hasan’s vine. When, after hunting 
for shards of pottery which lay all over the ground below, we returned 
to the village and went into our guide’s house for tea, it was pleasant 
to see the people with their master’s son, and his friendly young 
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air of authority among them. It was very much like the squire’s 
son in some old-fashioned English village. The men of Qasir Khan 
came one by one to sit in our circle, while the women stood beyond, 
and the children scrambled about on the wall; and they told us 
their stories of Hasan, but I thought they sounded like echoes of 
other travellers; the genuine note was only heard when they 
came to speak of Kaiumers their legendary king, who first, in their 
opinion, built the Rock. No doubt in a winter’s evening one might 
collect many an old tale, but I think that the lords of the castle 
would scarcely figure in them. 

Meanwhile the sunlight came to us from the west. Through its 
level shafts we descended across the meadows, and talked of hunting- 
eagles with Mahmud, while Ismail, ahead of us with the mules, 
sang the melancholy ballads of the charvardars. They seemed to 
be hendecasyllables, three rhymes like the quatrains of FitzGerald, 
a long sad story of Miriam of Tanakabun. Here as among the 
Arabs song still springs naturally out of men’s daily life; the 
incidents of the market, the gossip of the valley, are woven into 
ballads as they come : ever retouched and re-adapted to their modern 
background, they keep their original substance perhaps through 
centuries, like the ballad of Rosmunda the Gothic princess, which, 
in modern garb, is still sung by Italian peasants in the hills of 
Piedmont. 

I had promised the policeman a visit, so that after a talk to 
the ladies of the house, and another futile efiort for the baby’s 
welfare, I went with the two boys across the river-lands to the 
police house in Mahmudabad. My luggage had been thoroughly 
gone through in my absence, and had disclosed nothing more 
criminal than a Persian grammar, so that I found both the police 
and the Arbab as cordial as possible. The little office contained 
a table and chair, but we sat independently of them on the floor, 
and were presently joined by an elderly unshaven man who proved 
to be not only interested but also intelligent in old castles, and told 
me so much of the one above Shirkuh and its reservoirs and the 
ruins of ancient water channels that I made tentative suggestions 
about a journey to investigate and was only dissuaded by noticing 
the consternation of the young policeman, whose suspicions were 
evidently returning in full force. I had by this time decided to 
come back to Alamut some time or other, and left it at that. 

The policeman’s wife was not there; she could not bear the 
country life; but he brought in his two little girls, veiled in pink 
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cotton chadurs. They were eight and nine years old, with pretty 

demure manners, very solemn. In spite of so much decorum, 
however, one of them had managed to fall off a ladder and scrape 
her knee; I took them home with me to dress the wound, and 
found that they turned into natural little human girls as they trotted 
with their hands in mine through the starlit valley now filled with 
damp night smells of earth after the ploughing. 

The unshaven man joined us on the way and we discussed 
cuckoos, whose voices I had heard in Alamut for the first time that 
day. ‘It is a useless wicked bird,’ I said, and told him of how it 
grows in a strange nest. 

‘Is that so?’ said he. ‘ If your eye is diseased, and you smear 
ointment made from the cuckoos’ eyes upon it, it will heal. Allah 
makes all things useful. This is written in a book called The 
Peculiarities of Beasts. It is true. You can buy it in the bazaar.’ 

We were polite about it ; but we neither of us believed the other. 
Next morning we left Shutur Khan. We were to follow the valley 
to its upper end, to ’Aziz’s village of Garmrud, over the pass 
northward, and through the Caspian jungle to the sea. 

It was another fine day. I came out early, for I know now that 
one’s breakfast is not thought about till one appears, and then it 
takes a long time. I found the Arbab dispensing judgments at 
his door : he squatted on the carpet and wrote on his knee in purple 
ink, while his villagers waited with a look of perfect confidence on 
their wrinkled peasant faces. It was a rare and pleasant sight in 
Persia. 

Something weighed on ’Aziz’s mind. When we had left Shutur 
Khan a few hundred yards behind us he came up to me and asked 
whether I had given a present to the Arbab’s servant. 

“Yes, indeed,’ said I. ‘I gave him half a toman.’ 

‘That was more than sufficient,’ said ’Aziz. ‘ But how was it 
that we did not see it given ?’ 

‘It is our custom,’ said I, ‘to give these gifts as quietly as 
possible, lest the master of the house should feel ashamed.’ 

‘Indeed,’ said ’Aziz, ‘that is a good custom, but not for our 
country, for Ibrahim will not tell his master of your noble generosity, 
and your face will be blackened. I will make all right.’ He 

hailed a passing hillman and spent a few moments murmuring 
earnestly, ‘It will be well,’ said he as he rejoined me. ‘ This 
man will tell the Arbab, and you will be fairly spoken of among 
them all.’ 
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We were now hailed by a woman at the side of the path who had 
evidently been waiting for us. ‘ My mother is ill near by,’ said she, 
‘Out of your mercy come to see her. There is no doctor here,’ 
Which is true, for the nearest doctor or chemist is three stages by 
mule from the Alamut valley, and there is no track fit for a cart. 
I said I could do nothing, but I dismounted and followed to a small 
group of houses off the road where a white-haired woman lay with 
a broken thigh. ‘Welcome,’ she said, but with little hope, 
Beyond a rough splint to ease the pain, there was nothing to be done, 
I came away with a sorrowful helpless feeling to my party under 
the trees. 

Our caravan was small now, for Elias had gone home and ’Aziz’s 
mother with the boy had gone on to Garmrud the day before. 
We rode for some time along the stony bed of the stream, admiring 
a white three-petalled flower with purple centre and numerous 
long stamens, which spreads there from boulder to boulder along 
the ground and which they call the Unbeliever’s Flower, Kafir-gul. 
They use its sepals in pilau. 

‘Is it true,’ I said to ’Aziz, ‘ that the slope of Elburz is so rich 
in minerals that the sheep browsing there grow golden teeth when 
they happen to eat a certain herb ?’ 

‘I have not heard of it,’ said Aziz. ‘ But Ismail belongs to that 
country: I will ask him.’ 

Ismail, whose mule had strayed off the path, was busy with a 
short but vivid sketch of its family history ; he paused with stick 
uplifted when ’Aziz questioned him, and thought the matter over. 
‘ There are hot springs with healing waters up there,’ said he ; ‘ and 
also in the region of Taht-i-Suleiman. But I have never heard of 
the golden teeth. It may be true, but I think not.’ 

‘I heard it from the Arbab’s daughter,’ said I. ‘ Perhaps she 
exaggerated.’ 

‘It does not do always to believe,’ said ’Aziz. 

‘ There is a true story about the Shah Nevisar here in the valley,’ 
he added after a while. ‘ You can see its truth for yourself, for 
the landmarks all remain and his castle above Garmrud is still 
known as the castle of Shah Nevisar. He was an Unbeliever, and 
our lord ’Ali blockaded him in his castle. Now you will see if we 
go there to-morrow that it is very steep, and there was only one 
gateway to pass inorout by. Our lord ’Ali placed a sentry before 
it and told him that no one was to be allowed to leave the castle, 
for he meant to capture the Shah Nevisar. But the Shah’s mother 
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was a witch, and she changed him and his son into a ram and a 
black dog, and they trotted out through the gate unsuspected by 
the sentry and fled. Down there across the river is a great rock 
cleft in two: they call it Kafir Kuh, and that is where our lord ’Ali 
overtook them and cut them down.’ 

We had now left the bank, and, turning a corner, saw a rich green 
basin before us where the villages lay among rice-fields, overshadowed 
by the most beautiful walnut trees I have ever seen. All here was 
fertile and fragrant: roses, vines, and hawthorn grew in the tall 
hedges, and where the rice-fields ended, the corn began. Water 
ran everywhere in little channels which flooded the shallow planta- 
tions: and the shadows were full of birds’ voices. 

But the people in these villages are sick with malaria, a poor 
crowd compared with Qasir Khan or Garmrud which stand too 
high for the rice to grow and are free of mosquitoes. Quinine seemed 
to be unknown. Indeed, except for sugar and tea and paraffin, 
and rice of which the home supply is inadequate, and which comes 
with the tea from the Caspian, the Alamut valley seems to be 
sufficient to itself. 

In the next oasis, on which we descended from a narrow and 
dangerous path of sloping shale above the river, we came through 
the chief village of Zavarak, where there is a little booth filled 
with European odds and ends, which are gradually beginning to 
find their way among the home-made things. 

The valley was narrower now. A rocky wall, 3,000 feet or more, 
ran along it on our left. On one of the pinnacles, invisible to the 
naked eye, Aziz pointed out the castle of Nevisar in front of us. 
On our right were narrow wooded glens with the glaciers of Elburz 
at their head. The lane we rode along was almost over-arched by 
mulberries and walnuts. Well might the old travellers speak of 
this as a garden, when they came upon it from the bleak ranges 
on either side. 

About half an hour’s ride beyond Zavarak we found a meadow 
under trees, and had just spread the felt mule cloths, with my cotton 
quilt to use as a pillow, when a woman came to beg me to see her 
child and lured me back to Zavarak in the sun with the promise 
that her house was round the corner. By the time I had seen the 
invalid, uselessly as usual, and then seen about a dozen more, and 
given all the quinine and castor oil I could spare, and refused 

their poor offers of payment and left among blessings that I felt 
I had not earned, I made my way back to the resting-place hot and 
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exhausted, and promptly discouraged ’Aziz who was just ready to 
start off for his home. 

Here we sat at lunch and the folk of the house near by joined 
us, together with a wayfarer or two as the custom is, for your food 
is free to all who come; and this in itself is an argument for not 
carrying more European food than is absolutely necessary, for you 
cannot share it with all the country-side and I think it is rather a 
churlish thing to sit and eat one’s biscuits alone. The result is 
that they last a very few days. But as we were sitting there in a 
circle, a stranger came up, a Bakhtiari with a peaked modern cap, 
the only one I saw in the valley except for ’Aziz and the Arbab, 
This was against the man to begin with, but he made matters worse by 
beginning to talk of Europe and its politics and asked me whether 
the British still consider Berlin as their capital, as they have been 
doing since the War. ‘ We have given that up some time ago,’ 
said I, but I wished he would go and stop disturbing our less intel- 
lectual peace. ‘ Might he have a pencil,’ he asked, ‘to remember 
me by?’ I gave him the pencil, and he went: we were all polite 
to him: but two days after, when ’Aziz happened to mention the 
people whom his religion commands him to curse, he added after 
the names of Abu Bekr, Omar, and Yezid: ‘ And the man to whom 
you gave the pencil, him I curse also.’ I then realised his feelings 
in the matter. ‘He was a stranger in the valley,’ said ’Aziz. 
‘He had no business to ask you for anything.’ 

We came to Garmrud in the sunset. An immense precipice 
which closes it in at the back and through which the Alamut river 
finds a narrow cleft to enter, was shining like a torch in the last 
sunlight. The flat houses on the slope at its feet were also made 
rosy in the glow. No more stupendous exit could be imagined 
for the Assassins’ home. Here was the second mountain of which 
the travellers spoke to Marco Polo: and there above it, ‘ that 
none without his licence might find their way into this delicious 
valley,’ at the top of 3,000 feet of sheer rock, stood the castle of 
Nevisar Shah to which no Frank, so they told me, had ever climbed. 

Anyone who wishes for scientific information about these matters 
is referred to the classics on the subject of the Assassins, Von 
Hammer Purgstall, Guyard, etc.; to Mr. L. Lockhart’s article in 
Vol. XIV of the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies ; to Mr. 
Ivanow’s paper, and to my own itinerary in the R.G.S. Journal, of 
Jan., 1931. What I write here is for pleasure, for other people’s 
I hope, but, in any case for my own, for it is always agreeable to 
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go over the wandering days. History and geography, arguments 
and statistics are left out: I mention the things I like to remember 
as they come into my head. 

My stay in Garmrud was among the best of them, for the whole 
village received me as a friend and made me as happy as they could. 
Not only was I their first European visitor for years, but I belonged, 
as it were, particularly to ’Aziz, and therefore to his village. His 
mother was on the house roof to welcome us: his pretty wife stood 
behind her with the last baby tied into the shawl on her back as 
is the Alamut fashion; his sisters and cousins and aunts came 
greeting us one by one. The house was at the lower end of the village 
with the Alamut torrent in front of it and the cliff at the back. 
It was a prosperous clean little place, with a tiny walled garden 
full of lettuce and beans, two good rooms and a few dark places 
below for stabling and stores. And the inner room was well fur- 
nished with rugs woven by the young wife, and bedding, and the 
baby’s cradle, and various treasures pushed into niches in the white- 
washed wall. Here Ismail set up my bed while the women squatted 
on the roof (in Garmrud every front door gives on to somebody’s 
roof), and picked over the rice for the pilau, and gave the news, 
and ’Aziz showed his friends, who soon came dropping in in twos 
and threes, what he had brought from Qazvin in his saddle-bags 
for his shop across the stream. The chief treasure was a print of 
the Shah, and an oleograph of a Victorian lady in a bustle, which 
the young wife looked at with interest, bending over it in her black 
trousers and frilled kilt and bright waistcoat, her twisted red ker- 
chief tied at a rakish angle at the very top of her head. 

She was furious with ’Aziz for staying away so long. She had 
to spend all her time in the shop. It was not fitting, she said— 
and should be his business. And what was he doing all this time 
in Qazvin? It was not a woman’s place to sit in the shop. It 
was not that she cared particularly whether he were here or no. 
She knew that whenever a friend said ‘ Stay ’ he stayed, and forgot 
about his wife. He could never say No to anyone. It was a poor 
affair to be a married woman, anyway. Perhaps if I did not mind 
I would let her sleep in my room that night? This harangue, 
delivered in a series of short attacks whenever the pilau in the next 
room could be left for a moment, and addressed in general to the 
circle on the floor, caused much amusement. The final threat and 
climax was addressed to me with a mischievous twinkle that was 
most engaging. ’Aziz continued to smile unperturbed. 
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We spent the evening discussing geography. When the guest 
room was empty Ismail, now well trained to the routine, gave 
instructions for hot water: the children were tucked to sleep under 
a quilt on the floor; and the rest of the family settled in the outer 
room. By using my own bed and managing Keating’s judiciously 
I avoided many of the miseries of travel. 

Aziz had never been to the castle of Nevisar Shah, nor had 
Ismail. It is, indeed, unvisited except by shepherds whose camp 
may happen to be near by, or hunters of ibex, and of these there 
are not many. The only weapon I saw in Alamut was a muzzle- 
loading gun immensely long, which appeared next morning slung 
at the back of a tall long-faced man dressed in blue cotton who 
was to take us up. He was a hunter, and took the rocks on our 
path with the slow easy stride of the hills while ’Aziz and Ismail 
panted behind him and the mules seemed to be standing on their 
hind legs. The path wound up to a green col where the old people 
of the fort were buried; their graves lay open, robbed long ago; 
the treasures had been taken away and sold ; and here was another 
secret lost for ever. There we left Ismail with the mules and the 
samovar and the water-jar, and climbed over shale and grass and 
slabs of granite, round corners where hands and feet were both 
required, where one could look sheer down over the cliff of Garmrud 
into country even wilder and more desolate beyond, or backward 
over spurs and pinnacles to the sunlit valley and Marco Polo’s 
mountain of Skirkuh in the distance. As I climbed, I saw a gleam 
of blue glaze among the stones, and picked up a shard of the self- 
same pottery we had found at the Rock of Alamut two days before. 
Thirteenth-century pottery in this deserted place, 3,000 feet above 
the nearest habitation! I seized on it as a proof required; for 
here without doubt must be Marco Polo’s castle, at the entrance of 
the valley as he describes it. We hunted among the stones, and 
found more and more broken bits all corresponding to the early 
samples of Qasir Khan and blessed the destructiveness of Assassin 
housemaids long ago. 

There is nothing left of the buildings except a bit of wall here 
and there; a piece of the keep still upright with a loophole on 
the highest point ; and masses of debris of masonry over all the 
top of the crest, which is a good-sized place and must have contained 
a little hamlet as well as the castle itself. On every side the natural 
walls fall away in precipices; and from the highest point, 10,000 
feet at least, for my aneroid could rise no further, one can see the 
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great half-circle of the eastern mountains covered with snow, name- 
less on My map. 

People who know nothing about these things will tell you that 
there is no addition of pleasure in having a landscape to yourself. 
But this is not true. It is a pleasure exclusive, unreasoning, and 
real: it has some of the quality and some of the intensity of love : 
it is a secret shared: a communion which an intruder desecrates : 
he is as unwanted as the club boreon a honeymoon. To enjoy the 
Alps from the Gornergrat railway terminus is as difficult as love in 
the Tube. To go to the lonely and majestic places of the world 
for miserable motives, to turn them to cheap advertisement or 
flashy journalism, is as pitiful as to marry for money. The solitary 
rapture must be disinterested. But it may often be stumbled 
upon unthinkingly by men whose business takes them along remoter 
ways: who suddenly find the enchantment on their path and carry 
it afterwards through their lives with a secret inarticulate sense 
of exile. 

I did not think of this, however, nor of anything nor anybody: 
the loveliness of the world being enough in itself. I sat in the sun 
and rested my eyes in the sight of the hills. How hillmen love 
them everywhere. ’Aziz and the guide, lazily contented, stretched 
among the wind-flattened juniper, pointed to the mountains by 
their names. ‘There is pasture,’ said ’Aziz; or ‘ Here is water.’ 
‘ There you will find ibex in winter,’ or ‘ There is the pass to Talaghan.’ 
The long saddles and sharp ridges, the black gorges and far vaporous 
snows began to group themselves in friendly lines. 

We returned in the afternoon to Garmrud and rested, and were 
treated like heroes by the village, who do not often climb to Nevisar 
Shah. 

Towards sunset I wandered out along the bank of the stream, 
and looked back at the cliff and the climbing houses against it, 
and wondered how the Mongols got into the valley, which is north 
of and off the usual route from Bokhara and Khorasan—the great 
route which saw the flight and death of Darius and the march of 
Alexander’s men. Until the sixteenth century, when Shah Abbas 
built the causeway along the Caspian shore, the region between the 
sea and the great road must have been almost impossible for any army. 
Only a native and popular leader, wishing to cross north Persia 
unperceived, might use it and—like Bahram Gur with the White Huns 
—fall like a thunderbolt on the enemy from behind the screen of the 
Elburz. This valley with its great walls should have been impreg- 
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nable: north of it, over the passes, the country was so indeed: 
there, among impenetrable forests and lagoons, the fleeing remnants 
of Persia found refuge from the Tatar hordes. When Hulagu’s 
armies came from the east, they may have taken the Tundurkhan 
pass from Talaghan and forced their way through the ravine or 
over the shoulder of Salambar. It was not the first Mongol effort 
against Alamut, and there must have been men there who knew the 
ways. 

While I loitered, considering these matters, an old man 
greeted me, who was cutting hay in his meadow by the stream. 
He strolled up with his sickle in his hand, to talk about the crops 
and the view. Then who should appear, as it were out of the 
ground to disturb the evening quiet, but the Bakhtiari of the 
pencil; insinuating as ever, with his air of superior information, 
he began to tell me of the castle in the hills, ‘ up there, impossible 
to reach’; he waved a vague arm. In the old man’s eyes, sur- 
rounded by innumerable folds and wrinkles, there passed a little 
twinkle of a smile; it never reached his lips; it was like a far 
flicker of faint summer lightning scarcely seen ; but it was extra- 
ordinarily friendly. ‘She has been to the castle this morning,’ he 
said gravely. The interfering stranger was put in his place; and 
feeling it in some subtle way, took his departure and left us to 
stroll home through the shadows and the twilight peace. 

In the evening we sat once more over glasses of tea and discussed 
the names and the passes of the hills. It was my last night in 
the valley of Alamut. I hope I may sce those pleasant cheerful 
faces again. Next day, beneath its high overhanging walls, we 
climbed out of the Assassins’ country, over the pass, into the 
legendary forests of Mazanderan. 














THE INJUDICIOUS GOVERNESS. 
BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


Wuo was ‘ Miss Elizabeth Bond,’ and why did Sir Walter Scott think 
it worth while to write to her? Was she only one of those tiresome 
‘unknown correspondents ’ who are the bane of celebrated persons, 
or did the great man find real pleasure in her letters ? 

These questions have probably suggested themselves to many 
readers of the lately published Correspondence of Sir Walter Scott. 
But mystery hangs like a veil over the identity of this unknown 
lady: you may look in vain down the columns of your Library 
lists for the name of Elizabeth Bond; only on some old book- 
stall, perhaps, you may pick up a large fusty-looking volume labelled 
Bond’s Letters which may throw some light upon the subject. The 
book has a formidable title-page, which reads thus: 


LETTERS 
OF A 
VILLAGE GOVERNESS, 
DESCRIPTIVE OF 
Rural SCENERY AND MANNERS, 
WITH 


ANECDOTES OF HIGHLAND CHILDREN 
DISPLAYING THE DAWNINGS OF YOUTHFUL GENIUS, AND THE METHODS 
TAKEN TO IMPROVE IT. 


The whole Embellished with Miscellaneous Subjects, Instructive and 
Amusing, by Exizaseta Bonn, Fortrose, II Vols. 1814. 
(To be had from the Authoress.) 


Here then is the quarry from which you can dig out the char- 
acter of Elizabeth Bond who corresponded with Scott. And a lively 
character she had: to realize how lively, one must remember the 
date of the book and the restricted lives that women lived in these 
days. Travel was travel indeed then, and a journey to the north 
of Scotland was considerably more arduous than a journey to the 
south of France is now, so when we read of Miss Bond’s deter- 
mination to seek her fortune as a village schoolmistress in the 
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little town of Fortrose, we know that she had the spirit of adventure 
strongly developed. Hitherto Miss Bond had been a governess in 
private families, but she decided that this was not the life for her: 


‘Sick at heart with the indignities I met with among people 
whose rank in life and liberal education should make them know 
the value of a person by nature formed to love and delight in 
the education of youth, I determined to retire to some pleasant 
village on the sea-girt shore and become country schoolmistress, 
preferring the chance of occasional incivilities from country-folk 
(who know no better) to unbearable slights and impertinences 
of their betters.’ ... 


The pleasant village on the sea-girt shore was Fortrose, in the 
‘ Black Isle,’ that long stretch of country which projects into the sea 
near Inverness and at high tide is separated from the mainland, 
It is a forbidding landscape at a distance—worthy of its name, 
with long dark moors stretching away from one end of the island 
to the other, surely the last place that a stranger would chooseto 
settle down in. But the Black Isle seemed to have no terrors for 
Elizabeth Bond, so off she set on the long journey from the south of 
Scotland to Fortrose. ‘We coasted it in a sloop,’ she writes, 
‘and were nearly lost in the harbour by getting into a boat over- 
loaded with our baggage—in fear and trembling we reached the 
shore and reposed in a wretched inn.’ 

Once arrived, with what gusto she describes settling down in the 
tiny house that was to be her home! We seem to partake along 
with her of that roasted pullet which a clever little Highland woman 
cooked in front of the fire (using a cord and a nail instead of a 
roasting jack) and of the dish of mealy potatoes which was served 
along with the pullet. All was rose-coloured now to the escaped 
governess : 


‘I no longer heard the growlings of Mr. ——’ she writes, ‘ nor 
saw the crimson face, nor heard the low murmurs of his heaven- 
born helpmate—all was sweet serenity; my house was new, my 
furniture was new and my feelings were quite new.’ 


As soon as the settling down into her house was accomplished, 
Miss Bond turned her bright observant eye upon the people round 
about her. Their virtues, peculiarities and failings provide material 
for the book. It is full of structural faults; indeed it has no 
structure, being only a collection of letters strung together and 
connected by long prosy ‘moral’ tales which are supposed to 
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illustrate some educational theory. Yet in spite of all these defects, 
Miss Bond has such a quick sense of humour, such a sense of pathos 
andobserves so many unusual incidents that the book is well worth 
reading. The very first ‘Letter’ holds us captive. It begins 
with the artless phrase ‘ Apropos of Love,’ and here is the story 
that she tells to illustrate the phrase : 


‘A few days ago, hearing a noise I went down to see what 
was the matter. Some of the children were at the door and a 
brace of beggar boys. ... I was astonished and startled by a 
fair and lovely girl rushing out of the schoolroom, fair as Hebe ! 
with aspect wild and bosom bare, to which she pressed a large 
punch of white lilies . . . she made a bow and whimsical curtsey, 
and laughing said—“ O, you’re bonny ! you’re grandly dressed too, 
all so pure and white! O,you’rebonny! Gie me something bonny 
for you’re sweet yoursel.” (She saw me look alarmed.) 

*“T’ll not hurt you. I walked from America yesterday, and 
I’m going to Gibraltar the morn. Gie me something bonny, for 
you're bonny yoursel! ” 

‘Her wild and beautiful eyes were set off by a most brilliant 
complexion, and when she laughed her dimples and white teeth 
vied in fascinating attractions: all these charms, heightened by 
that wild animation which you may suppose a lively character, 
when deranged, to possess. As she continued to importune me for 
something bonny I tied a pink ribbon round her head, and gave 
her a little gilt ring, which threw her into transports. Her wild 
laugh as she drew it on her tapered finger exclaiming—“ It’s gold ! 
it’s gold!” still vibrates in my ear. Nay, so powerfully was I 
affected at the time that I felt it impossible to restrain my tears. . . . 

‘ Annie Fraser and some other pretty children drew her attention. 
“Oh! the darling bairns! That’s yours, and so is that bright 
jewel,” then pausing to admire her lilies she raised her eyebrows, and 
with an arch expression continued, “They locked me up in a 
room, but I think I soon broke the window, and I ran, ran, ran, ha! 
ha! ha! what arace! foraman. That dame” (pointing with the 
bunch of lilies to a sister who accompanied her) “ followed me with 
a blanket—a dirty blanket,” laughing, “as if I would put on a 
dirty blanket—no, no, better bear cold than dirt, let her keep it 
herself.” 

‘“ But how came you to leave America, and why are you going 
to Gibraltar ? ” 

‘“ Sergeant Gunn, to be sure.” 

**Ts he 80 dear?” 

‘Oh! no,” hiding her face among her lilies, “ not now I’m 
forgotten and lost.” 
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‘Sighing deeply, she sat down and began to rock backwards 
and forwards like a person in extreme grief. It seems that she 
was to have been married to this Sergeant Gunn, but that the lady 
to whom she was nursery maid, for selfish reasons locked her up till 
the regiment marched. She made her escape, but when she found 
her lover was gone, and all her hopes were lost, she cried herself 
into a fever, which ended in a delirium that has continued ever 
since. ... Sometimes she goes to Fort George, where, standing 
in front of the ranks she holds such wild and pathetic discourse 
as almost unfits the feeling-hearted part of the troops from doing 
their duty. Poor unfortunate lovely being! She has made an 
impression on my mind that will not easily be erased ! ’ 


This long extract shows something of both the strength and the 
weakness of Elizabeth Bond’s Letters. She seizes upon the right 
incidents to relate, but spoils their effect by her long-winded 
pedantic style. This was, of course, the style of her day and 
generation ; she adopted it, and no one thought any the worse of 
her for doing so: she had only talent, not genius, therefore she 
could not break through into a newer, simpler form of narration, 
But all her stories are told with admirable gusto; she is intensely 
interested in them and anxious to interest her readers as much as 
herself. The dialect of these north country neighbours of hers gave 
Elizabeth Bond continual amusement ; she reproduces it in many 
of the stories but cannot spell it correctly. This makes one suspect 
that Elizabeth was an Englishwoman, though we gather that she 
had lived for some years in the south of Scotland. It was there 
that she must have made the acquaintance of the parents of Sir 
Walter Scott. This is her account of the circumstances which led 
to her correspondence with Scott : 


‘ Mrs. McL—— sent one of her dear little girls with a kind 
present and a reading of The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, if 
I had not read it. 

*“T never heard of such a book—what sort of a thing is it ?” 
I asked. 

* Oh, it’s delightful,” the child replied ; “‘ the Douglas Tragedy 
is in’t, and The Bonnie Mill Dams o’ Binnorie’s in’t’’ (a contrac- 
tion this, much in use at Fortrose), “I'll bring the book for you to 
see it,” the child said.’ 


No sooner had Elizabeth glanced at the title-page, than she 
became interested; she had knowledge of the author and his 
family. As she read on and on she took a sudden determination : 
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—_ ‘I could not resist the enthusiasm of the moment, but, taking 
1 she up my pen, sat down and wished the poet many Happy New Years. 
’ ady Here is the letter: 

Ip till 

found ‘Sir,— 

erself * An irresistible impulse leads me most cordially to wish you 
ever the compliments of the season, and that you may live many years 
ding to wield your pen, for the amusement and instruction of mankind. 
ourse To a person immured from the charms of enlightened Society, a 
loing new publication has a thousand charms. 


‘ About a month ago a Lady well pleased with the progress 
her daughters are making under my tuition, sent an offering of 
l meal and gweed strong ale, and to crown all, the perusal of Scott’s 

the Minstrelsy. Never having heard of the book, I asked the girls what 


"ight sort of a thing it was, “ O famous, you will read all about the fairies, 
ided and the Bonnie Mill Dams o’ Binnorie—and the fairies playing at the 
and Baa, that Anne Forsythe used to sing at the School-room, and only 
e of think, there’s in’t about the Hill of Pherdie, whose Fivepence was 
she made better.” (The nickname of a fairy changling that passes my 
ion, window daily.) 
ely ‘Crossing my shawl over my breast, I poked the fire, and, 
as drawing my chair close to its side, opened Vol. Ist when what was 
we my surprise, to find the compiler was an old acquaintance, and the 
ss son of a man to whom, at a distressing and interesting period of my life, 

y I had been obliged to for an asylum under his hospitable roof for 
me many weeks. 
she ‘My interest, thus raised, was not diminished by perusing the 
™ most interesting work, that so descriptively brought before my 
Sir eyes such a variety of scenery, and scenes that, in part, I am so 
ed well acquainted with. Trusting you will not deem the good wishes 

of a heart ever alive to gratitude an impertinent intrusion— 
‘I am, Sir, your sincere well-wisher, 

. ‘EvizaBeTH Bono.’ 
i 


The letter had scarcely been despatched before its writer was 
” § — visited by searchings of heart : 


‘I would have given my ears to recall it,’ she writes. ‘Sober 
' reason whispered—what folly, the good wishes of so obscure a per- 
J son can be of little consequence to Mr. Scott, nay he may think it 
¥ presumptuous to have intruded yourself upon his notice. Whenever 
I reflected upon what I had done, similar thoughts arose accom- 
panied with that kind of sickish sensation which assails the heart 
when it feels it has been the unconscious instrument of any injudi- 
cious impulses. But I might have spared myself all uneasiness 
upon the subject. Mr. Scott, in the course of a post or so, returned 
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my good wishes in a manner so flattering, so friendly, as evinced his 
heart to be as benevolent and good as his talents are superior, 
Since that period he has sent me ‘“‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel ” 
with a most friendly offer of his services if he could ever be of use, 
The Lay, you may be sure, is looked upon as a gift of the first value, 
and his offer of useful friendship has diffused such a gentle glow of 
satisfaction o’er my heart, as seems to compensate for those cruel and 
chilling blasts which so often have almost made it cease to beat.’ 


The two mysterious references in these letters, referring to 
Elizabeth’s past life, rouse our curiosity—what was the interesting 
and distressing period of her acquaintance with the Scotts, what 
were the ‘chilling blasts’ which ‘ almost made her heart cease to 
beat’? We may speculate and conjecture, but our curiosity is 
never satisfied. We see her in imagination as a young and pretty 
woman—(didn’t the crazy girl at Fortrose ask her for ‘ something 
bonny ’ because she was ‘ bonny hersel ’ ?)—too lively to be prudent 
with the terrible prudence that is expected in a governess. Prob- 
ably this liveliness attracted some young man whose relations 
thought poor Elizabeth ‘ undesirable’ from a worldly point of 
view ; probably there was a row in consequence ; possibly there 
was even a scandal. Was it at this point that Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
befriended the girl? Had the long journey to Fortrose, so far 
away from all her former surroundings, anything to do with this 
crisis? All these questions suggest themselves as we read Eliza- 
beth’s mysterious hints... . 

Whatever the truth may have been, Sir Walter was determined 
to carry on the kindness of his parents to this unknown corre- 
spondent : that she was ‘ obscure’ proved no hindrance to his warm 
heart—he at once offers to help her in any way he can. How 
powerful his assistance was, we know from Lockhart’s Life—Scott 
was continually importuned by aspiring writers who believed 
that their fortunes would be made if only they got a word of com- 
mendation and recommendation from the most popular author of 
the century. 

We can imagine, then, the delight of Elizabeth Bond in her far- 
away cottage at Fortrose when a letter arrived from this great 
magician actually offering his assistance. Presumably he must 
have had some knowledge of her former circumstances, whatever 
these were, otherwise he would not have thought of offering ‘ help’ 
to a correspondent who only wrote thanking him for the pleasure 
his work had given her and wishing him a happy New Year! 
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And from the mysterious (and ridiculous) ‘ foreword ’ of the Letters 
we gather that perhaps the ‘help’ was financial. Here is the text 


of this foreword : 
‘Sm,— 

‘ Will you, who have rendered part of the Highlands of Scotland 
so peculiarly interesting by your inimitable powers of description, 
permit this little work begun and ended there, to be laid at your 
feet, as a mark of my gratitude for favours of the most unlooked for 
and delicate nature, which I am proud thus publicly to acknowledge ? 
Long may the laurels you have so justly won decorate your tem- 
ples; and when at last, your sons, with sorrowing hearts, shall 
consign your loved remains “ to the dark and narrow house,” may 
they show their reverence for your memory, by imitating your 
wishes and talents, and leaving the world to admire the fair scions 
of such a stem. ‘I am, Sir, 

‘With respect and esteem, 
‘Your ever obliged and affectionate Humble Servant, 
‘ EvizaABETH Bonp.’ 


Surely the delicate and unlooked-for favours had gone to poor 
Elizabeth’s head when she penned the fatuous sentences at the end 
of this dedication. Perhaps it is scarcely to be wondered at if they 
had—we cannot find anything quite analogous to it in the present 
day because no modern author has the same tremendous vogue that 
Scott enjoyed; but let us suppose that some unknown, poverty- 
stricken teacher in a remote Scottish town were to receive offers 
of assistance and patronage from—(say)—Sir James Barrie, Mr 
Kipling or Mr. Wells—would the said teacher’s head remain quite 
straight upon her shoulders? Probably not. However that may 
be, Elizabeth determined to publish her book under such auspices. 
The horrid system of ‘subscribers’ so much in vogue then was 
resorted to, and as we read the formidable list of those gentlemen 
and ladies (beginning with His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
and Her Grace the Duchess of Buccleuch) who subscribed for the 
Bond Letters, we suspect that Sir Walter must have had a good deal 
to do with the business. 

They got a fair return for their money, however, for many a 
spicy page they must have found in the book. There is above all, 
the description of Elizabeth’s journey by gig from Inverness to 
Edinburgh, in the year 1810. After reading this, we wonder whether 
this generation knows what travel is, or has any hardihood at all ? 
Most of us have, as we think, faced discomfort in third-class car- 
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riages between Inverness and Edinburgh for some five or six hours, 
grumbling most of the way about the bad management of High- 
land railways. But the dauntless governess drove in an open gig 
for four awful days before she crossed the Forth in a cattle boat 
to proceed again on her way to Edinburgh. Let us hear some of 
her adventures : 


‘I went by water at an early hour to Inverness and found that 
I was to become part of the carrier’s live stock, for it was he who 
had charge of the gig. My companion was to be a little black-eyed 
woman all the way from the Lewes. When seated in the gig the 
carrier put the reins in my hands. 

*“Mercy, man! I never drove a gig in my life—you surely 
have some person to take the horse’s head ? ” 

‘No living being but yourself. The roads are as smooth 
as the back o’ my hand . . . and Blacky, honest brute, is as steady 
as the Bass, he is well customed to the road: and take my word 
for’t you have nothing to fear.” 

‘ Persuaded but not convinced, of my powers of horsemanship, 
I sat still, although much inclined to forego this mode of travelling 
for a more secure seat in the mail-coach. The carrier, smiling, 
cracked his whip and Blackey set off at a good round pace, snorting 
and curving his polished neck, while I, half frightened, half smiling 
at the novelty of my situation was left to reflect, that, often in our 
journey through life, we get over many difficulties merely by not 
being allowed time to think of them. Had anyone told me a month 
ago, that on such a day, at such an hour, I should be thus seated, 
driving myself along the Highland road, I would have set him down 
as a false prophet, but such is the fact, and so courageous did I 
become that we were often half an hour ahead of Mister the carrier. 

The morning air was keen and cutting; smart showers of 
hail accompanied by drifting snow blew right in our face. I may 
say I never felt cold till this auspicious morning ; it was dreadful ; 
my nose and ears I thought were to pay the forfeit, in spite of every 
covering ! could contrive . . . the carrier had lent me his greatcoat 
in addition to the elegant head-dress. .. . About ten o’clock we 
arrived at an inn to breakfast, and were shown into a raw-looking 
room by a poor, miserable, half-starved man. 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, get some fire!” 

** You will get into a room with fire as soon as the company 
of the mail-coach have breakfasted ; fire is scarce, and we can’t be 
making fires for everybody.”’... 

With such privations and adventures Elizabeth made her way 
southwards to Edinburgh. Each inn she stopped at seemed worse 
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than the last, the food rougher, the rooms colder. Finally at 
Queensferry, she finds herself, when starving with hunger and 
chilled to the bone, only able to shelter in an ale-house ‘surrounded by 
labourers, carters and gipsies’ ; the food consisted of barley-broth 
which was served in ‘a large wash-hand basin.’ Elizabeth, hungry 
as she was, could not touch the refreshment so offered ; but ‘my 
fellow-travellers were less dainty . . . and soon finished the mess.’ 

‘On entering the gay metropolis of Scotland I mechanically 
shrouded myself in my plaid; it was awkward to pass gay Princes 
Street on the top of a cart.’ 

We are not surprised to read that the dauntless lady was ill 
for some time in consequence of this journey. She remained in 
the south of Scotland for two months, visiting old friends before 
she set out again for her home in the north. This time with more 
prudence she travelled in a mail-coach instead of the cheaper open 
gig; but the hardships of her first journey had told upon her 
constitution, for the next letter gives a sprightly account of a 
theumatic fever which nearly ended her days. All was fish that 
came to her net: even a rheumatic fever afforded amusing material 
for a letter—she describes ‘a village doctoress’ who arrived to 


pay her a visit: 


‘Imagine to yourself a tall, thin, matronly figure, wearing upon 
her head two caps (according to the Highland costume) and a 
Pamela hood, that is, a little black silk or velvet hood trimmed with 
lace, a shawl round her shoulders, and her naturally long, small 
waist rendered more conspicuously so by a rotundity of petticoats. 
You must suppose this personage seated in all due form by my 
side, holding my hand, and looking earnestly into my face— 

‘“T see, my dear, you have been very ill. . . I have been 
coming to see you ever since I heard you was ill, but I’m but a 
frail creature mysel . . . however, I trust I can still be of service 
to you” (drawing from her pocket a phial).... “See” (pouring 
some into a glass and drinking to my good health), “It will not 
poison you... no, no, I deal in nothing but simples... I 
have long studied the nature of plants . . . but must be going . . . 
take care of yourself; be sure and wear flannel, and don’t go 
out in the east wind, it’s neither good for man nor beast—good 
evening, ladies.” Dropping a profound courtesy she retired, well 
pleased with a two-shilling fee, admiring everything that struck 
her fancy as she crossed the room.’ 


Our heroine was not given much time to nurse herself back to 
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health after this severe illness, for some epidemic seems to have 
visited Fortrose and we are treated to a curious letter recording 
one death after another: 


‘A few weeks glide on in a kind of melancholy composure, 
Sophia U. and one or two more of the most promising of our young 


community had been cut off . . . many old people too paid the 
grand debt to nature both in the town and neighbourhood, and 
visiting seemed to be at end. ... Catherine G. now appeared to 
be fast going off the stage... . Poor Kate came among as wild 
as a linnet from her native moors, charmed us with her song, 
folded her wings and died! ... My little Anne was dangerously 
ill . . . I watched her restless pillow. ... After the fatigues of 


this watchful day and the next, I was abruptly roused at midnight 
by a tap at my window, and a voice requesting me to go to Mrs. 
G. ... Sick at heart, I obeyed the summons. I ascended to 
the chamber of death ; there sat the poor mother crying in bitter 
agony over her daughter’s shroud. “ Forgive me,” she said, “ but 
this must go on to-night ; long ago Catherine used to say, ‘ If it 
were to happen that I was to die here, I should like Miss Juliana 
to put on my shroud.’” [Elizabeth always writes of herself as 
Juliana in these letters.] . . . I had often helped to deck her for a 
ball and now her last dress closed the scene, though only sixteen 
summers had gilt her fair forehead. ... Chilled by this scene 
of mortality, I returned to where the dim taper gleamed on the 
bed of my poor Anne ; her cheeks were high flushed with fever, and 
her pretty hands were as burning hot as the last I had touched 
were deadly cold: my heart recoiled at the contrast—I felt as if 
death was to bereave me of all I best loved.’ 


After this visitation of illness and death (whatever the illness 
was) another and worse terror appeared in the little community— 
smallpox broke out, and ran its horrible course among Elizabeth’s 
pupils and friends. Whole families were stricken, and apparently 
isolation was never resorted to as a preventive measure. Even 
when describing this plague Elizabeth has not lost sight of amusing 
incidents : 


‘One of our neighbours had all her children laid up together 
and a remarkable fine little boy died. This child was such a 
favourite of his mother’s that in the bitterness of her grief she 
exclaimed— 

** T would not hae minded had it been the Lord’s will to take 
Sandy—but my darling Johnny that my very heart was bound up in, 
I shall never get over it.”” She forgot when she made this thought- 
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less speech, how much she was wounding the feelings of poor 
Sandy who lay in bed in the room. Perhaps she thought he was 
asleep ; unfortunately, however, he was awake, and quite alive 
to what was passing—for—some weeks later after his recovery, 
as he sat meditating by the fire—“ Mother,” said he, “I am quite 
better now, thanks to God and my father but none to you!”’ 

The trials of Fortrose did not end with the smallpox. ‘The 
bleak and killing spring occasioned the price of bread, potatoes 
and butcher’s meat to rise to an alarming height,’ Elizabeth tells 
us, and she has of course a little anecdote to add: 

‘“ When did you taste bread?” said one little girl to another 
behind a wall by the side of which I was walking. 

‘“ Not for three months, till yesterday. Sophia Fowler gaed 
me a bitty,” was the reply.’ 

We get a curious glimpse here of the psychology of 1813. 
Elizabeth commenting to a rich pupil on the prevailing distress, 
exhorts her thus : 

‘Remember, my dear Ann, you have it in your power to do 
much good—give a penny to those who ask it’ (shades of the Charity 
Organisation Society !) ; but make it your business and delight to 
visit the Cottagers. Your father’s generosity never leaves your 
purse empty. You will have it in your power to reward the in- 
dustrious mother and relieve the children of want, and remember 
that the natural beauty with which you are endowed will never 
appear half so interesting as when animated by the pleasure of 
doing good.’ ... 


We of 1931 have many faults and foibles, but surely our ideas 
have advanced a good deal beyond the stage of supposing that 
‘giving a penny’ will ‘do much good,’ or that ‘ appearing inter- 
esting’ should be an inducement to relieve distress? In spite of 
occasional lapses of the kind into the ideas of her day and genera- 
tion, Elizabeth Bond had really an exceptionally original mentality 
and escaped from conventional views on most things. She was 
evidently aborn educationist who loved teaching and could invent 
all manner of clever methods of imparting ‘ learning without tears.’ 
She is never tired of describing these, or of railing at stupid parents 
and teachers who make lessons hateful to children when they 
might make them a pleasure. 

‘It is a fortunate circumstance,’ she says, ‘that I have such 


peculiar pleasure in the society of children; but I believe I am 
rather peculiar in my method among them. For instance, I would 
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not put the Bible into my daughter’s hands till her sixteenth year, 
then I should expect her to read it with attention and make it 
the rule of her life . . . there is no book in print so misused and 
abused as the Bible—in schools of an inferior order it is given to 
children as a lesson book; and in those of higher distinctions, it 
is frequently put into a young lady’s hand as a punishment—a 
blessed method of stamping value on the sacred record. In kitchens, 
laundries, garrets, etc., I have often observed the Bible kicked 
about like an old shoe or a song book. According to Mr. Pope— 


‘Together lay the prayer book and the paint, 
Confessed at once the Sinner and the Saint. 


‘Children, who are the most quick-sighted little animals in 
existence, observing so little reverence paid to the book, of course 
set less value upon it than if they saw it deposited in some safe 
place; but a cap or a bonnet are often taken more care of, than 
the book that teacheth The Law of God, and The Prophets.’ 


Elizabeth was evidently one of those happily endowed persons 
who find continual pleasure and interest in being with children—and 
of course the children in consequence of this, loved being with her: 


‘What a happy season is youth! and how sweet is the occupa- 
tion of instructing those who are willing to learn,’ she writes. 
‘ Jeanetta F., when she comes to me, tosses down her music-books, 
and as she lays aside her bonnet exclaims, “ I wonder what makes 
me like this parlour so much, it always appears more agreeable 
to me than any other room in the town?” When the school- 
hours are past still some of the children wish to remain. I asked 
the McJ——-s the other day why they were not anxious to run 
home? “Indeed we can easily answer that question; we find 
more amusement here—at home it is so dull, grandmama is always 
knitting and mama perpetually reading the abominable newspapers 
about that wretch Bonaparte, and we dare not speak a word!” 

‘This shows the necessity of occasionally relaxing to amuse 
our children ; by so doing, we have every chance of gaining their 
confidence.’ 


Her views on education are sound and racy : 


‘ Between ourselves, my dear friend,’ she writes, ‘I think there 
is much rummel gumtion wanting in the world on the subject of 
education. Ifa child has a fine capacity and be anxious to learn, 
let it ; yet, even in that case, do not imprison it in school all day. 
Fresh air and exercise are as necessary (and often more so) than 
the lesson.’ ... 
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Later on she says, ‘ Few people think as I do upon the subject 
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4 of education,’ and no doubt in the town of Fortrose in 1804 her 
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1 and views were considered most revolutionary. For her ambition was 

en to to make the children under her care, think, and understand what 

ns, it they were learning, instead of learning off by rote. She resorts 

we. ; — tomany devices worthy of the then unknown kindergarten method : 

abet ‘Geography is a science very abstruse to some minds; I am 

pe— obliged to have recourse to cutting paper continents, peninsulas, 
islands, etc., which, when placed in a tub of water, define not only 
the figure of the land, but that of the water.’ 

, But more elaborate by far was her method of teaching ‘General 
di Knowledge.’ Each child was told to suppose herself a merchant 
“a from a different country of Europe: they were todress up for the 
‘ws parts, and bring miniature bales of goodsas if to be sold ata fair. It 

isnot surprising to hear that this ‘ took some time to prepare for’ ; 
but no doubt the game was thoroughly enjoyed by the children : 
ie ‘Papas and mamas are invited to these entertainments,’ where 
oi ‘ after the sale is over the company sit down to a repast during 

. which the merchants had to give an account of the climate, soil, 

a religion, manners and customs of their various countries, and for 
es, which of the polite arts it was most celebrated.’ 
*. The parents, we are told, ‘ are often astonished by the informa- 
Je tion they receive from their own children, who read travels and 
- histories with avidity, to enable them to shine upon the occasion.’ 
d ¥ No wonder the parents were astonished, if one half of these topics 
n were treated by their children! Advanced as Elizabeth was, she 
d had, however, delicious reserves of prudery : 


‘I shrink from the idea of female exhibitions even on a private 
9 stage. Modest reserve, and delicacy of manners are allowed to 
be the most attractive graces a young woman can possess; but 
reserve must be laid aside, and confidence take the place of modesty, 
when she becomes an actress.’ 


Elizabeth Bond with all her views and ideas must have quickly 
made herself a centre of social life in the little town of Fortrose ; 
but it is sad to relate that there must have been some influence 
working against her in the place, which began to make itself felt 
unmistakably : 


‘Yes, my dear friend,’ she writes, ‘I am still here, and in verity 
begin to think (such things happen in the Highlands) I am witched 
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to the place. For in spite of being cheated out of the best part 
of my salary, and turned neck and heels out of my house, I stil] 
remain, in fact my heart is so naturalised to the place . . . that it 
is death to think of moving.’ 


Her salary as Mistress of the School appears to have been 
guaranteed by some of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood and 
they, for no reason that is divulged in the Letters, suddenly refused 
to pay the sum they had guaranteed. Elizabeth had taken her 
house for another year, but in a very unbusinesslike manner had 
got no written agreement about this. She is taken into Court, 
where ‘a wretched old woman took a false oath, and I had to 
remove ’ (from the house). ‘The poor wretch shaking from head 
to foot sold her soul for a few pounds.’ Elizabeth adds one of 
her caustic comments on this incident : ‘ May she have as complaisant 
a Judge hereafter as she had here.’ Then her irrepressible good 
spirits assert themselves, and she goes on: 


‘These losses and crosses to a poor headless maiden are per- 
plexing ; but when the scalding tear of irrepressible feeling wets 
my cheek, I dash it off, and reflect on the manifold comforts I 
enjoy ; many of which are beyond the reach of the vulgar . . . if 
it were not for the bitters of life the sweets of life would not have 
such zest; when the vulgar and ignorant hit me a slap on one 
cheek, some kind friend is at hand to give me a gentle kiss on the 
other; so that I forget the tinkling pain of the one, in the soft 
diffusive glow that overspreads the other.’ 


What philosophy ! 

A story had, in fact, been circulated against Elizabeth Bond— 
a story which her lively character and sprightly ways gave colour 
to in the eyes of her enemies. It was reported that one of her 
pupils, Cecilia by name, had dressed as a man and walked through 
the streets of the town, this indecorous behaviour being encouraged 
by Miss Bond. 


‘ The girl in disguise unluckily resembled Cecilia [she writes], in 
consequence of which it seems impossible to convince some people 
to the contrary ; others again, wish to screen their own favourite 
(whose conduct has been most improper) at the expense of a 
stranger, whose delicate nature would shrink with horror to appear 
dressed asa man. Much ill-nature has been shown towardsus .. . 
a son of the Church too joined the league against us.... Had I 
been in private life the story might have died as it rose; but in 
a public capacity all eyes are upon me, and I feel it absolutely 
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necessary to clear myself of so gross and manifest a falsehood. 
The chagrin it has cost me I leave you to imagine.’ 


Though she does not say so, this report was probably the 
reason why the guarantors refused to pay up her promised salary, 
thus putting the poor lady in a distressing dilemma; but she 
does not confess to anything more than ‘a little embarrasment ’ 
over it. With good sense and spirit she meets the situation by 
going off to the south of Scotland to visit friends, hoping that the 
incident would blow over. It did; and in a few months’ time 
Elizabeth returns to Fortrose as if nothing had happened. But 
though the ill-report died down, there was another factor at work 
against her, and we can easily see why, after the publication of 
the Letters, Elizabeth found her beloved Fortrose too hot for her. 
The fact was that her sense of humour ran away with her prudence. 
She laughed at the little foibles and peculiarities of her neighbours, 
quite good-naturedly it is true—but unmistakably ; and ridicule 
is never either forgotten or forgiven on this side the grave. We 
can fancy the inhabitants of the little town reading the book and 
identifying each person described there. Indignation was, of 
course, the result of these identifications, even although Elizabeth’s 
criticisms had been far from severe. She laughed openly at the 
pronunciations, or rather the mispronunciations of her neighbours 
and their children, told anecdotes to illustrate these, and found 
many of their customs and ideas amusing. A larger society than 
that of Fortrose has been known to resent any criticism: to this 
day Boston retails with indignation Matthew Arnold’s unfortunate 
remark about wafiles, ‘They are not as nasty as they look’! 
Can we wonder that Fortrose gently cold-shouldered the sprightly 
but injudicious governess, and virtually bade her take her criticisms 
(however amusing) elsewhere ? 

One other glimpse we have of Elizabeth and her fortunes. In 
a letter to Scott she says: 

‘The North of Scotland is not a place to make money mm... « 
You men have every advantage.... Now had I been of the 
masculine gender, I might have been Captain of a Man-of-War 
by this time, with a bonny wife and bonny bairns. Lord help 
me for such a fancy!’ 

It does not sound as if the Letters had been a great financial 
success, and there is a note of pathos in the last sentence ; it leaves 
us wondering whether she ever had a home of her own, or ‘ bonny 
bairns’? But history is silent here. 











GATES. 
BY EILEEN B. THOMPSON. 


“To every country as to every human being its own gates of access, 
Through those of Virginia one rides.’ 


VireiniA DALE stood and gazed at her easel in a hollow of the 
spring woods. Every morning for the last eight days she had 
closed the school doors, walked over its old plantation sward and 
climbed a low-bushed hillock to the borders of a great estate. Every 
morning she had feared being found. She would squeeze through 
a half-opened unused gate, give a frightened look around and then 
nest herself in the sun of the open, naked oaks. It was such a 
bountiful spot for painting, half cave, half eyrie, with the intimacy 
of the trees arched over her and the ground a tangle of pattern and 
light. The trunks were porticoes to changing views down the 
valleys which dipped and rolled up again to patched and wooded 
slopes; beyond were the mountains, a circle of burning blue. 

She was not young. Her figure was delicate and clumsy, both. 
The dead oak-leaves had more colour than her skin, and her jumper, 
shaded like woven bark, made her half-invisible. Only the slant 
eyes, almost hidden in their slit sockets, and the uncontrollable 
red hair rebelled with unused life ; her hands, eager and neglected 
and dabbed with paint, had accepted forty years. 

She was painting, and she wanted every mood and shade of the 
place. The spring that hung in the branches and tiptoed through 
the buds. And it wouldn’t come. A squirrel rushed down the bole 
of a tree and was chased by its mate. Virginia flung down her 
brush and gazed at it, then at the picture on the easel . . . sensitive 
and faithful . . . and lacking. 

‘I can’t. I can’t. How paint the spring when it hasn’t lived 
through me? A whole week gone of this blessed quarantine, and 
all the lines are dead . . . and in two days the girls will all be back. 
Teach those youngsters who are part of it? Only they can’t use 
it . . . they don’t know it, their youth and this.’ 

‘Virginia, Virginia,’ she went on murmuring, ‘ they named you 
for their state, poor exiled parents in the north. Then brought you 
up to sheltered pretty walks and little towns, glad of your delicate 
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years and dreaming ways. Too late you’ve come. More than 
anything you’ve dreamed you love this dry mid-south, its woods 
and hills. But you'll never paint them. You’ve thrown your life 
to books and colour. You’ve never lived the earth.’ 

A jealousy of those who owned the hollow crossed her, to whom 
it must be the background of exulting sport or grief. They didn’t 
need a palette to possess the sun. Then a bunny jumped from out 
the thicket and a woodpecker knocked on the fence. Merrily, 
teasingly. She dumped herself on a pile of old dry leaves. 

‘The very catkins can’t keep still, and you... you... you 
couldn’t vault that fence if a bull were after you.’ 


It was a naked, childish day, before the work of leafage had | 


begun and its seconds raced up and down invisible ladders swinging 
from the sky. The golden air quivered and mocked and ran along 
passages into the deeper woods. Her thoughts scattered from the 
paint and began a make-believe gambol round the estate, up through 
the park and the drives to the great house itself, which if she turned 
was just visible above the rise of the land and the blockade of trees 
Surely they were dreamers too who had wrought a domain from 
that lawless height and established such lordly living! But the 
outskirts were her pleasure; they spread so into the hills. 

Suddenly she looked up and saw coming down a path and almost 
on top of her a black horse with a man on it, and another horse 
behind, dappled with grey. She jumped up clumsily and fluttered. 

‘Am I trespassing? I’m sorry.’ 

The man dropped from his horse and stood beside her, A 
countryman, large and tall and high in the shoulder, and very 
blue-eyed. 

‘No, ma’am, you can come here any time you wish. But the 
lady that owns the estate, she’s seen you painting and heard of you 
over at the school. And she thought maybe you’d like to have a 
ride and see the place.’ 

Virginia looked down on herself, dumbly. 

Then the man held a parcel out to her with a gesture of queer 
strength and grace. 

‘She didn’t think maybe you’d have the clothes and she has, 
sent you some of hers. You can’t find the prettiest spots here 
unless you ride.’ 

Years and failure blocked her voice. 

‘I’ve never been on a horse in my life,’ and then to her own 
surprise she added, ‘and I want to.’ 
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He was so complete and big. A rider. And Virginian, by his 
voice. 

Some fire from slant eyes must have reached him, or the dis. 
appointment in an eager voice. He concluded a pause. 

‘Well, ma’am, I’m thinking. It’s an easy day with me. I’m 
her farmer and she wants you to ride. So if you’ll trust yourself to 
Dal here I’ll give you a hand an’ take you on the lead.’ 

There was no deciding. She looked at him like a baby under 
command, took the bundle from his outstretched hand and went 
back of a stubble of trees. She pulled off her frock and put on the 
smooth tight breeches and the boots. All in a maze. Looked at 
her unfamiliar limbs and for a trial stepped lightly on a log. A 
gurgle of joy broke out. 

‘I’m not so clumsy after all . . . maybe it’s only clothes,’ 

Ready, her giant was waiting for her and turned to her with 
no scorn. All her timidity and shame tumbled away in such 
impersonal strength. He could lift her silly weight and never know 
it there. 

Like a child he placed her, made her stable, this woman who 
had felt no tending touch for years, shortened her stirrups and gave 
her the reins. Mounted his horse and took the lead. Her breath 
went out in a great gasp. High and scared and exultant. The 
horse swelled under her and began to walk. The straight line bent 
on the linear shaded path; seeded branches met across her face. 
At last she was level with the crooning spring, spring that in the 
south jests in the trees and swings on its glistening boughs. ‘ King 
of the Castle, King of the Castle! All pedestrians are dirty rascals.’ 
High above attack she was, high as childhood, balancing... 
balancing, knowing she could not fall. Then as a sword rends a 
curtain Virginia Dale, almost in middle age, learned, not as a dream 
or trance spun out of faery but as a fact, that she was simply where 
she should have been all her life; and with that clarity which is 
born of a new sensation, knew as men have known under Chartres 
or in Darien that she was as high as ever man could be and remain 
part of the living earth. 

They came to a stream and halted. Up its opening and over the 
brush soft tree-tops showed the towers of the big house, distanced 
and pointed in the sun. Her escort began to turn the horses up the 
shrubby road toward it. 

‘Don’t,’ Virginia pleaded. 
‘Ma’am?’ For the first time his voice was disapproving and 
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surprised. “ You don’t want to see the house? There’s nothing 
like it in the whole country.’ 

‘Not to-day. Please let’s go across the river.’ 

Part of the actual place, how could he be told that this demesne 
was dreamed, that horse and rider and far-off towers were making it 
one with red book romance but if she drew near to the unknown 
house the critic in her might find something real and wrong. By 
the feel of the horse and the quickened buds she must hold to the 
dream. A dream that was life. 

So he beckoned to the ferryman who had been asleep on his 
bark. 

‘Reckon we’ll take the trail across the river,’ he answered and 
led the horses clattering on to the scow. 

The moil of the sun was on the woods, along the banks the 
willows puffed yellow into blue ; overhead the trees had begun to 
hide the towers. Seated on her horse Virginia straightened her back 
and silent, held the guarded beauty of the stream within her hands, 
‘Rivers of France,’ she breathed, ‘rivers of France. It’s the 
Loire, it’s the Thames . . . it’s Lethe. It’s every privileged stream 
in every manored land.’ Then she looked at the Virginian beside 
her, country bred, strong as the hills, and smiled. ‘It’s my own 
land, conquered and owned and freed.’ 

Along the river ran a smooth bridle path, bordered by slender 
trees, the old green of the honeysuckle and the new leaves of the 
briar making sheen on the ground. 

‘Are you ready, ma’am? He’s a five-gait horse and you'll 
find him easy. Stiffen your knees and grip. Never mind what they 
say ... put your hand on the pommel till you feel secure.’ 

But ignorant as she was she would not touch the saddle. The 
gait was single-foot he told her, an unknown word. All she knew 
was that uncontrollably her horse was going, and she was being 
carried, strongly and comfortably rocked on a living, biddable seat. 
Carried and escorted, she who her whole life had had to walk all 
the roads that had ever lured her, who had played and been lost 
by herself in every available, harmless thicket. Had watched all 
merry riders pass and then turned and searched their mile for a secret 
she knew must be there. And now because she did not care the 
secret was whirring round her, lighting on her shoulder; she being 
touched by it. Look she dared not for fear of falling, neither at the 
river nor the wood beside her; only a half-smell of the running 
shallows reached her, the feel of a pasture opening out of the forest : 
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flare of white blossoms in the pin-twigged branches, green-gold 
drops of spice bush lixe minute beads under the sun. They were 
in her senses, not before her eyes. Movement was all, tightenin, 

her knees and running through her thighs ; the squeeze of the saddle 
was more delirious than the singing of the birds. Her slanting 
eyes were wide and burning, her mousie cheeks flipped with red, 

Then as the horses walked, ‘I never knewI could.’ No reason. 
able words would come. 

‘Yes, ma’am, it’s a pretty day and you’ve a better seat than 
most folk beginning ’ ( that wasn’t true, only part of the dream), 
And as the horses went on walking he began to talk. ‘ Mr. Randolph 
would never let these trees be cut down. His people were southerm- 
ers, way down Georgia way, but he was raised up north. The old 
man made a pile of money there and his son, he said he wanted a 
place south of the Mason and Dixon line. So he rode and rode till 
he found these hills . . . it was wild land then . . . and here he 
stayed. They tell of the building yet, architects and gardeners, 
foreigners and Yankees all over the place. And when he died his 
daughter had it all. She’s the lady that owns it now. She married 
a northerner too but it never made any difference with Miss Claire. 
She’s as true a Virginian as any around and as good as a boy on her 
horse. I’ve ridden with her ever since she had her first pony, but 
she fell last month and hurt her leg, and the horses aren’t having 
their proper exercise now.’ 

She liked this talk of the family, his drawl and outdoor voice. 
It was part of the manored river and the cleared fields of the slopes. 

‘Yes, ma’am, they’re four farms on the estate. Mr. Randolph 
bought one from my father, but we just stayed on and worked for 
him same as it wasourown. The otherfarmsreport tome. There’s 
no better cattle in the country but this here new inspection .. . 

Her eyes were eager and her questions happy, so he went on. 
Of politics, milk and dairies, of crops and orchards. The hard 
struggle of the peach-trees, the stricken chestnuts and the new 
growth of pines. Open talk, men’s talk, its monotone like the gait 
of her horse. It felt so male after the convent buzz of the school, 
and free, freer even than the lizard quickness of studio chatter that 
had so entranced her in one long-ago New York winter of escape. 
Familiar talk, perhaps, the same as she had heard in many summers 
on New.England farms, but never before had it been given in com- 
panionship like this riding over owned land. It soaked into her 
with the warm drops of the sun, it made the spring no wandering 
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spirit but a partner in the living care of earth. High on her horse 
through the twig-arched uphill paths, she was guest in a great 
domain. 

On a smooth-tempered road that led back to the river they had 
another sprint, quick, frightened, immortal (she wished she could 
pray with the negroes ‘ Laud Jesus, make me not ashamed, make 
me keep my seat’), and when the gait had become too fast for her 
control, without thinking she put her hand on the horse—‘ Slow, 
Dal ’—and the horse obeyed. All commands had been from her 
leader before ; the miracle almost made her weep that this great 
creature should obey her voice. 

They returned by the bridge, noon hot on the stream. Virginia 
could have lingered for hours over the drone slow, shallow water, 
loath to leave the young-treed woods. The morning was ending 
too soon. 

Her hollow looked small and empty when they reached it and 
her easel had fallen to the ground. The farmer dismounted and 
helped her off her horse, making her feel herself light again in his 
arms. She tried to find thanks. 

‘I’m ever so grateful, Mr.—— 

‘My name’s Robert Herring,’ he added and with a rough under- 
standing of her shyness, leaned over to pick up her picture which 
she had left propped against a trunk. He regarded it slowly. 

‘Did you paint this yourself, ma’am ? ’ 

His action made something definite in the haze, and gave her a 
quick impulse. For she had been wondering, ‘ how did one give 
gifts to a guard of an enchanted spring ?’ 

‘It’s not very good, but if you like to have it?’ 

Was he really as pleased as he looked? His brown eyes went 
straight to it. 

‘I'd be mighty glad to have it. It’s as like as I’ve ever seen to 
that opening to Meadow’s Hill and you’ve got the colour of the 
bark of the oaks as only comes in March.’ 

The clothes were bothering her. She couldn’t return them to 
him in a bundle all used . . . drab the morning with a crumpled 
shirt. 

‘Mr. Herring,’ she suggested, ‘I’ll take Mrs. Newton’s things 
back to her to-morrow . . . the girls won’t be back for another 
day, and I can walk across. But she’ll never know the morning 
it has been to me.’ 

Something golden and forlorn in the voice made Robert Herring 
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stop. If she liked it why couldn’t he .. . give her more. . , 3 
pity of these city folk. So he looked at her from his height. 

‘T’ve got to go to the Middle Farm to-morrow, and mayhe if 
there’s time and you are working here I might come around for 
you. Miss Claire isn’t using the horses and she’ll be glad enough 
if you ride Dal. It’s a pretty sight by the peach orchards.’ 

Restlessness was gripping her, so timid and untrained in every 
sport, craving for another venture further than the spring. Eyes 
of her more than voice made answer, ‘I’d love it more than I can 
tell.’ 

Herring’s quick ‘ Maybe in the morning, ma’am,’ hardly reached 
her as he mounted and led the two horses away. Too lost in the 
maze of the sun and the ride, with difficulty she remembered her 
paints. It was hardly a walk, her swaying gait back to the school; 
her legs felt bent and drunk. 

She was glad the school was empty, no one there to ask her 
questions and make her adventure cheap, only the young darkie 
cook intent on a new dress. Someone had said mustard in a bath 
was good after riding; she’d try it, not that she was sore. And 
all the hours of the afternoon she would live in her secret. 

As she entered the school lawn the box wood felt enclosed and 
academic, a convent sequestration. But in her bath her limbs 
pulsed and tingled and her brain vaulted with beating of her blood. 
Why had she come back, back to poor fat Mr. Walters preparing 
Shakespeare for his class, thin wigged Miss Chimes bothered when 
the classics were not ‘classic’? Eunuchs and virgins preaching 
unto youth! It was good to lie naked and tired under the warm 
stream. Her stupid body had been made to serve at last. Gates 
had been opened, gates that had been closed all her life long, and 
beyond them was living. Not with ears and eyes only but with 
all the physical being of her she had ridden into and out of the 
spring. 

When night came her dreams swung in the branches, and she 
slept, still inside the magic ring. 

The horse made the next day different. The first time he had 
been a living swing, but this morning on her approach with his 
ears pricked and the black cross on his white forehead he was a 
creature all to himself. She had hardly dared hope it would happen 
again, but she had put on the riding clothes, only bringing her 
paints to have an excuse to wait. Herring was before her under 
the oaks. He was busy with the stirrups and absorbed, so she 
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stood without speaking, running her fingers along the smooth neck 
of the horse, till he was ready to lift her on to its back. Then he 
mounted and with a slow smile threw the reins into her hands 
and left her without a lead. She hadn’t the courage to protest. 
All the tales of being marooned on shaky, earthquake islands rose 
in her mind . . . it was frightening and unsteady, and Dal must 
feel her fear. Then as the horse walked quietly and the narrow 
path up through the trees gave no impulse to hurry, her back 
straightened and a queer central control stirred within, separating 
her and the horse from everything else in the world. The air 
had more wind than the day before; parachutes of shade were 
being dropped on the woods from new clouds and almost as they 
fell the sun rolled them up. But the day was not interesting, it 
was this new feel of a horse, the great animal strength so near, 
obedient in wordless physical fellowship. 

They skirted the estate, the hillocky woods on one side and 
on the other ploughed fields and fences smoothed toward darkening 
hills. On one of the slopes a peach orchard was in bloom, a pale 
rose-coloured kerchief against the brighter red of the soil. The 
rolling beauty of the land was like a cradle holding the new birth 
within. 

In a little they came to a good road, and her horse drew up 
toward his. 

‘Is trotting hard, Mr. Herring ?’ 

His quiet had been all calculations, produce, manure. He 
came out of it and smiled. 

‘Why don’t you try it, ma’am? Dal’s an easy gait, and I'll 
take the lead.’ He bent over and tightened her stirrup, his own 
big easy move seeming part of the horse. ‘Grip your knees and 
rise with your horse . .. are you comfortable? Now, ready !’ 
He moved forward and touched his horse. 

Virginia was never so unhappy in her life. Gone the cradle, 
gone the amble. Her body was being bounced up and down 
without control and there was no balance in her. She would fall. 
Dal was unhappy too; she couldn’t get his rhythm, only catch 
hold of the saddle and go up and down like a clumsy sack. 

Roger turned and scanned her troubled face, still without 
scorn, as one might watch a child fearing to fall. ‘Dal... 
Dal . . .” he muttered. ‘ Rise with the horse, ma’am, and count 
one, two, three. You'll come to it soon.’ 

Virginia steadied herself and began again, pressing her knees. 
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It was no ecstasy or beauty now, only challenge and will. Suddenly 
she felt herself rise with the horse and come down, still with the 
horse, rise again, down and up, going forward (like octaves played 
in scales) ; timorously but surely she was beginning to post. The 
slowest of trots, but the depth of body shaken in her was warm 
and glowing; she was feeling the world not with eyes or finger- 
tips but with every flesh-hidden inherent muscle of life. Yesterday 
had been the outward magic of spring, to-day it was something 
older than sensitive fancy ... mastering this animal motion, 
being made partaker of power unformed into thought. She would 
ride till she knew how. 

When they dropped into a walk and Virginia dared look around 
her to the wilder hills and fields the black clouds were huddled 
along the blue ridge. She had been so content with the domain, 
treasured and kept, but now the whole of Virginia knocked at her 
door. All the country’s rhythm and beat had been in Dal’s gait, 
through him it had passed into her, into her thighs, her blood, 
her breath. By the side of the road were the briars and the difficult 
foot-growth of the south. Only on a horse had fathers travelled 
this land, she had come to her own. 

A hot, quick, thunder sun beat down as they reached the Middle 
Farm and they rode in between some darkie children playing 
round the barn. How perfect their copper skins under the sun. 
Herring helped her down and left her to sit on a pile of logs while 
he went to talk to a frazzled little old man about the crops and 
milk. The youngsters stared at her and a farm lad led the horses 
into astall. The void of noon was on the brown yard, its cattle in 
a far-off pasture; the blossom of a small, stray peach-tree made 
a pink halo above a heavy dump of manure. The hills grew black, 
a few tumbles of thunder rolled down their slopes. She loved it. 
It was savage and drew her nearer to their heights. The far 
ridge and passes pulled her, opening up invisible caves. ‘I’m 
going, I shall ride back into all beginnings, into all primitive worlds.’ 

Then the rain fell, and she went to sit in the barn where the 
two men were talking. Their talk had changed from milk to 
moonshine. A good still was only three miles up the hills and 
none of the state raiders had found it . . . it was getting hard to 
buy good corn, but if Mr. Herring wanted some apple brandy . . . 

She wished she could hear more. Names were getting into 
it, queer half-pictures of old fights, horse deals, dairy again. But 
it was only a slit of a shower, the sun had broken the clouds, and 
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the boy brought out their mounts. Her legs were stiff and when 
she finally had her seat the two men finished their talk. 

‘ You'll be around next week, Mr. Herring,’ ended the crunched 
voice of the old man and his good-bye fell like a stone breaking 
her dream. Next week? To-day would have other days for 
them and she would not be there. 

On the way back Herring did not suggest trotting, he made 
both horses walk and sometimes let Dal amble. He was pleased 
with his errand and went on yarning to Virginia of the stories he 
had heard at the Middle Farm; tales of the mountainy people 
here and over the border in North Carolina who lived to themselves 
and talked a strange English, settlements of Indian half-breeds 
who wouldn’t let their children go to a negro school and were 
not allowed to send them to a white; all the white and coloured 
life of the state, lawless and civilized, her land that was owned 
and conquered and had broken away. But maybe because she 
was tired, but more because of that remark of the morrow, the 
tales and the horse and the spring were no more flowing into her, 
making her one with them: she was listening to them with her 
ears, pleasantly but as one would read them in a book. The 
gates were beginning to show. Only a little at first, for the sun 
was warm on her shoulder, and the lilt of the horse was still carry- 
ing the song of the earth. But there was so little time longer, 
so soon must she go through the gates; it was a day not her life 
to keep. So she listened gently to Herring, and they entered into 
the woods path, saw more clearly the web of twigs against the 
sky. When they reached her nook, of the past and meaningless 
now, Herring lifted her off the horse. It seemed to him her eyes 
were larger than when he had noticed them first. She was bothered 
in her thanks. 

‘I can’t, can’t thank you enough. If ever, ever in my life 
I learn to ride it will be through you. And if I don’t... I’ve 
had these days.’ 

He clasped her hand and looked at her, down to her small 
height. 

‘Sure’ll you'll ride again, ma’am. Why don’t you try one of 
them horses at the school? Miss Claire will be willing to have 
you ride in the grounds.’ 

How could he know she had no money to hire horses? She 
shook her head doubtfully and something of the old eaged pro- 
priety came into her voice. 
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‘T’ll take the boots and breeches back to Mrs. Newton in 
the morning, and write her a note.’ 

Herring noticed her paints on a stump. He stooped and 
gathered them for her before he turned to take the horses away, 

Again she hardly saw him go. Above, the oak-trees glistened, 
below her stretched the stubbled path to the school’s plantation 
orchards and the grove. There was nothing left but to go back. 
She went through the unused gate, wandered a little into a broken 
field and stopped. Her gates had closed. Suddenly and without 
any forewarning she sat down on a stone and wept, overwhelmingly 
and savagely, wept for the unused power of herself, for that world 
of life, of unstripped earth and initial knowledge which no youth 
had given her, for the Virginia two rides only had revealed .. , 
for riding itself. Stupid and clumsy, and she couldn’t paint. 
After a little she raised her head, her eyes squeezed and smarting. 
A little to the side of her was a deserted, half-burnt farm sloped 
on a hill. She looked at it emptily, then with attention. The 
bent line of the charred roof was the same as the ridge of the blue 
hill behind it, breaking across was a young peach-tree, the quick 
pink of its flower etherealising the red earth beneath. Nearer, 
two darkie children were digging something out of the ground. A 
black sail of a cloud sharpened every colour and outline; the 
thing pulsed against the sky. Almost without meaning to she 
pulled out her tools and began to paint. Shakily at first, then 
steadily. The sun shone out, her hair tossed vividly away from 
her hat; the felt forms of the roof and hill grew solid beneath 
her brush. Suddenly tired, she put down her brush and looked 
for a moment at the sketch, puzzled. Then she drew a breath. 
‘It’s going to live.’ 























PURPOSE. 
BY ARTHUR F. WALLIS. 


TuERE will always be found critics to acclaim Henry Jenner a man 
of genius, as there will always be those who, judging him not only 
upon the output of his manifest decline, but also by something 
shrinking and irresolute even in his best work—a sense, as it were, 
of unsustained purpose—will be apt to deny him the place which, 
at one moment of his career, by a single superb achievement, he 
seemed so nearly to have secured. 

But, indeed, to say that Jenner’s precise position in the world 
of art will always agitate the critics is to exaggerate rather absurdly. 
One forgets that a generation and more has passed away since his 
Sleeping Woman was first exhibited in the Academy of the middle 
’nineties. One forgets how greatly the vogue in these matters has 
changed, how old enthusiasms and controversies have died down ; 
in a word, one forgets that Henry Jenner and his solitary master- 
piece are themselves already half-forgotten. 

It is because I once knew the man, and almost alone am 
acquainted with the circumstances—the disaster out of which, in 
all verity, his marvellous statue was fashioned—that this story 
comes to be set down. 

Jenner was not even a name to me on that wet November night, 
close on forty years ago, when, finding my usual café in Soho closed 
and a policeman posted at the door, I turned away with a shrug to 
search out some luckier restaurant of the quarter, where I might 
eat my eighteenpenny dinner and drink my half-pint of Médoc 
without hindrance from the law. It was in a little passage, barely 
an arm’s stretch in width, somewhere between Erith and Green 
Street, that I chanced upon the Café Antoine, and realised that I 
need go no further. 

If the lane in which it stood was the exact replica of some 
ruelle of the Latin Quarter, no effort, clearly, had been spared to 
introduce the atmosphere of Paris into the café itself. A large 
oleograph of Notre Dame, and another of the Luxembourg, in 
walnut frames, hung at either end of the room which, besides, was 
furnished with old gilt chairs of the Empire, once the property of 
le grand Murat, my host assured me with a pathetic earnestness, 
that changed presently to hesitation, as he added with an upward 
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sweep of his hand towards a half-finished frieze of house-fronts— 
‘That alsoisa scene of Paris, ofthe boulevards. Itis yet incomplete, 
but it has been admired. Does Monsieur also find it admirable ?’ 
Iaffected the connoisseur. ‘Isuspect it is unfinished because the 
artist has lost the photograph he’d been working from. Second-rate 
stuff ; if I were you I’d wash it out. Now this,’ I said, indicating 
a vigorous sketch in oils, painted over the glass of one of the many 
mirrors that decorated the walls—‘ this isa very different matter,’ 

The restaurateur’s courtesy was proof against the impulse to 
triumph over my blunder. ‘ Indeed monsieur has already perceived 
them to be by the same hand, though effected, as he truly observes, 
in a manner so different. Ah, this Enry-Jenner, he has a talent 
that amazes! ’ 

‘ He would do well to stick to the figure,’ I said dryly, and helped 
myself to another glass of his win ordinaire. 

The picture which had attracted my attention was that of a girl, 
(of the Quartier, I took it for granted,) cotton-stockinged, down at 
heel, and wearing a coarse, striped skirt; of whom a beggar was 
soliciting alms. The girl’s head was turned away from the spectator, 
but upon that of the beggar, upturned as he made his request, the 
artist had concentrated all his skill. Skill and irony too ; for the 
face was not only florid with health, but was marked by a certain 
authority that ill-accorded with his mendicant rags and sores. 
It was the face of a man who would not beg, but demand. 

* Mais oui, monsieur, it is a portrait,’ M. Antoine slipped in his 
word, ‘and morbleu! an exact one. He is constantly a guest at 
this house, where I always keep the same table for him, the same 
chair. That chair under the mirror, upon which his friend Enry- 
Jenner has so perfectly figured him.’ 

‘He does not beg for his living, however, I take it.’ 

* How !—Mr. Mendel ?—but he is rich ! ’"—the little man threw 
immensity into a gesture—‘ he is rich to excess!’ 

‘May I have a cigar ?’ I asked, in order to bring the subject 
to an end. 

‘ Assuredly, of the best ; a Coroiia of the finest quality such as 
Mr. Mendel——’ 

‘Have you a cigar at threepence ?’ 

‘Indeed I have very excellent cigars at all prices.’ 

It was nearly six months later, in the beginning of May, that I 
met both Jenner and the theatre manager whose reputed wealth 
had so impressed my little cafétier. 
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It happened that a piece of mine, after drifting about the agencies 

for an unconscionable while, had been hooked out, as it were, by 
Mendel, who was to produce it, faute de mieux, at the Admiral’s— 
the house he controlled. Everything seemed in train, when a brief 
summons one morning brought me down to the Manager’s office, to 
discuss certain difficulties in the mounting of the play which had 
unexpectedly arisen. 

‘Sorry, old fellow,’ Mendel began, almost before I had entered 
the room, ‘but we must alter that first scene of yours. Can’t 
possibly get the cloths painted in time. Make it the same as Act 
Three—Country house. There’s an old set I’ve got by me, grand 
staircase, stags’ heads and all, that’s the thing, absolutely. So 
you'll please cut out the Jungle.’ 

‘Tt isn’t a Jungle; and a country house in the first scene would 
make pie of the book. It’s a Hill-town in Dalmatia.’ 

‘Forgot—foreign, though; and we simply haven’t the time. 
Change the directions and a few of the words—the plot’s strong 
enough to stand it, and that’s a compliment. Have a cigar?’ 

He evidently regarded the affair as settled and was about to 
resume his correspondence, which our interview had interrupted, 
when I astounded him by a point-blank refusal. Enough to say 
of the succeeding half-hour, that it fully confirmed my estimate of 
Mr. Mendel’s character. 

At the end of it: ‘ Well, confound it, then, Furnival, go and see 
Jenner yourself. I can make nothing of him. If he can’t deliver 
the goods, and you won’t alter your words, well, the show’s off and 
be damned to the pair of you!’ 

I took a taxi, though the distance was but a short one, to the 
address he had scribbled on the back of a play-bill—a builder’s 
yard near the Hercules Pillars in Tottenham Court Road, where 
Jenner had the use of an empty shed. 

I had expected to find the single piece of scenery—which was 
all that Mendel now counted on—at least in a fair way to comple- 
tion ; what I hadn’t expected was to be obliged to join in a search 
for the bare cartoon which Jenner had dashed off a month ago and 
hadn’t even scaled for transference to the canvas ! 

‘Flashy stuff, after all, though, isn’t it?’ Jenner remarked 
off-handedly, when at length we dragged it to the light. He offered 
no apology, and indeed appeared so little affected by my remon- 
strances that he was burrowing in his corner again before I realised 
that he hadn’t listened to a word. 
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‘Like that better—eh ?’ he broke in, sitting back on his heels 
while he held up the object, a tiny model in red wax, for my 
inspection. 

And here—in much the same way as he offered me a view of his 
whimsical Street Musician—I should like to present the portrait of 
Henry Jenner, as I then saw him, eager, wayward and improvident, 
before he ran upon the tragedy which broke and left him derelict, 
He was, then, a little above the middle height, lean, dark-haired, 
and with dark quick eyes, of which the expression changed from 
moment to moment. His hands were perhaps the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. Of his features, which were irregular and rather 
of a Celtic cast, only the mouth was disappointing ; in contrast 
with the somewhat malicious gaiety that characterised the rest of 
the face, it appeared oddly tight and prim. 

“I didn’t know you were a sculptor,’ I exclaimed, taking the 
figure from him in order to examine it more closely. 

‘No? but then how should you? That carving over there’s 
mine too; that nymph in pearwood. And I’ve had a lot of fun 
out of metal-work—enamel—no end of things besides. But to see, 
to feel a human body growing under your hands, and at last the 
real thing—life and death, as it were, united by your art, moulded 
into one. Phew! it gives one a thrill, that!’ 

I was still fingering the little waxen statuette with delighted 
wonder. 

‘And this—is it real? I mean, is it modelled from a living 
original?’ I asked, with a layman’s bias towards actuality. 

Jenner laughed as he stood up and dusted his knees, 

* Oh, he’s original enough, my musician! I should have thought 
you’d have recognised him. He twangs his wretched mandolin in 
front of the Admiral’s, almost under Mendel’s nose, every night, to 
amuse the camp-stoolers, while Ray—but yes, certainly, there are 
plenty of models to study in Soho.’ 

I had it on my tongue to enquire who this Ray might be, but 
his reference to the theatre suddenly recalling the object of my 
visit, I checked the question—only to find it answered in the 
simplest manner by the arrival, at that moment, of Ray herself. 

‘Promise is promise, Henry, and here I am! So that’s where 
I’m to pose, is it? The throne, eh? I like that word, makes you 
feel important, don’t it? Or d’you want to mix your old clay 
first ?—Ooh, visitors! I didn’t see.’ 

‘You might have told me you’d this appointment,’ I said 
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iritably, and thrusting back the little wax figure into his hands. I 
had let my opportunity slip and could not hope to recover it. 
There would be no Hill-town in Dalmatia, I well saw, so long as 
Ray was in Bohemia.... Jenner let me go with a friendly, 
inattentive wave. 

Back at the theatre I gave in my capitulation to Mendel, 
unconditionally. 

‘Ah, I thought you’d see the wisdom of it. Country house, 
then, Acts One and Three. He’ll have the cloth for the Second 
Act ready in time, of course ?’ 

‘If he doesn’t, we'll make it Country house, too. Staircase 
and stags’ heads, you know. The plot’s strong enough to stand it, 
and after all the thing’s a Comedy.’ 

‘Queer fish, Jenner,’ he philosophised. ‘Uncommon clever 
fellow, but no purpose ! ’ 

It was when the piece had run to about its tenth week that 
M. Antoine surprised me with the news that Jenner was married. 

‘The lady is beautiful, moreover,’ he gesticulated—‘ beautiful 
to excess. Enry-Jenner requires beauty, as, alas! he requires 
money. That is undisputed ; he is very poor.’ 

With no definite intention of testing this statement, I scribbled 
anote to my collaborator, as I termed him, (he had, in fact, knocked 
off my Second Scene just in time ;) offering my congratulations and 
begging to be allowed to call. In response I received an invitation 
to his lodgings, the two rooms he had taken for Ray and himself, 
over a die-sinker’s in Lichfield Street, where I sadly recognised the 
truth of Antoine’s words. 

‘ Not what you’re used to, Furnival, I’m afraid.’ He interpreted 
the furtive glance I had cast over the shabby, close-smelling apart- 
ment, with its propped-up table, curtainless windows and dismal 
backward view into the well of a printing-house—his landlord’s, 
he told me, who was some sort of connection of Mendel’s, and had 
the printing of his programmes and bills. ‘ Useful if the rent gets 
a bit behindhand,’ he added, laughing; ‘I shall only have to men- 
tion Mendel’s name. However, that’s not likely, with all the stuff 
I’m putting through now and mean to sell.’ 

‘And Mrs. Jenner?’ I put the question, rather wondering 
that she had not yet made an appearance. 

‘ Ah, that reminds me; you won’t see Ray to-day, I’m afraid. 
She had to go out—to Mendel’s, in fact. I’ve done that little Street 
Musician in bronze, and I thought it might appeal to him.’ 
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My comedy failed to outlive the autumn. Perhaps it had not 
vitality enough (as a friend unkindly quoted) to preserve it from 
putrefaction. At all events, I found myself obliged to work harder 
and sooner than I had flattered myself might be the case ; and April 
had come round before the work was off my hands. 

As usual, M. Antoine, whom I had lately neglected, seasoned my 
dish with news. Had I heard how Enry-Jenner had prospered ? Ah, 
it was a miracle! He had a house now, in Mecklenburgh Square, 
where there was a studio, a large one, such as he required. Enry- 
Jenner required space, as he required beauty. That was undisputed, 
But, indeed, to accommodate the multitude of connoisseurs who 
were eager to view his Sleeping Woman, even so vast an atelier as 
Enry-Jenner possessed was barely sufficient. 

Allowing for exaggeration, I realised at any rate that Lichfield 
Street had been left far enough behind. For some reason, I rejected 
the‘notion I had half-formed of presenting myself at Mecklenburgh 
Square ; nor, when it was opened, did I visit the Academy, where 
Jenner’s work was at once and emphatically voted the statue of 
the year. 

It seems almost impossible now, looking back over nearly four 
decades, to convince oneself that before this year was out—‘ Jenner’s 
year,’ as it had already come to be called—triumph and hope, all he 
cared and lived for, his whole scheme of life, would be lying in ruins, 

Later editions of the gutter-press trumpeted the scandal. 
Jenner’s wife had eloped with his friend. The story was simple 
and to be read ata glance. An artist, absorbed in his art, a dreamer 
of dreams ; a singing-girl of the streets, fascinated by the attentions 
of a man of the world; Mendel had but to whistle her from her 
perch and she had flown. The world shrugged tolerantly ; such 
things were happening every day. One was not immune merely 
because he was a genius—that is to say, assuming that Jenner was 
a genius; though there were faults, inaccuracies, some said, even 
in his Sleeping Woman—his wife, of course, who, by all accounts, 
had nevertheless shown herself to be pretty wide awake! The 
world shrugged again and turned the page. . 

It was these first breathings of adverse criticism, Antoine 
assured me, that prompted Jenner’s insensate destruction of the 
figure he had modelled with such loving care. Perhaps I might 
have been inclined to discover a more emotional significance in 
his action, had not Jenner’s behaviour, which I was soon after- 
wards to witness, rather brought me over to the restaurateur’s view. 
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I was surprised, one day, to receive a note from Jenner. He was 
moving into other quarters, he wrote, and had some things to dis- 
pose of ; would I do him the kindness to call ? 

In an evil hour! I could not have imagined so total an altera- 
tion in the man I now confronted from the man I had known. All 
the brilliance had gone, the humorous, debonair manner, spiced 
with a dash of malice, which I had once found so taking. Only 
the oddly prim mouth remained unchanged. He talked without 
ceasing, as without reserve. It was out of the question that he 
should live there, he said, after what had occurred. That woman 
had poisoned the place ; everything about it reminded him of her. 
He couldn’t put her out of his mind. And then there was the rent 
of the house, the furniture, a hundred things which he’d always 
understood Mendel to have made himself responsible for—the bills 
still unpaid and tradesmen clamouring: how could a fellow be 
expected to do his best work in such conditions ? 

And yet he’d turned out some decent work, too. Would I 
glance at these designs he’d made? Designs for the decoration of 
another café; he didn’t go to Antoine’s now. I could have the 
sketches—a trifle, say twelve guineas? Ten, then. He only 
wanted to get the place cleared. 

I looked at the stuff which he paraded with an auctioneer’s 
insistence ; at the wax models, the clay heads, a painting here and 
there in oils, a couple of walnut panels he had carved ; purchasing 
a few of the objects he particularly pressed upon me, anxious by 
any means to bring the degrading business to an end. 

At last I frankly turned my back on him and was making for 
the door when an exclamation from Jenner caused me to turn 
round. In pushing aside a screen he had accidentally disclosed 
the fragments of his ruined masterpiece; one of which he now 
pounced on and held up. 

‘Ah, look here, Furnival, I’m glad you’ve seen this! You 
remember what those fools said about my Sleeping Woman—this 
left arm that set them off jeering. Yet it’s hers exactly—the way 
she’d crook it under her head ; as if I shouldn’t know! I tell you 
there’s not a curve or muscle that’s out by a hair’s breadth. I 
could prove it in a moment if she was here.’ 

Something of the astonishment I felt at his grounding any proof 
upon such an hypothesis, was apparent, I suppose, in the look I 
gave him. For he suddenly flashed out: ‘That’s what you're 
thinking, then—that I’m expecting her to return, that I'll receive 
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her, good God, as though nothing at all had happened!’ He flung 
the modelled limb from him on to the pile of débris with a motion 
of incredible repugnance. ‘ And there’s this, Furnival,’ he added 
in a voice that had suddenly gone hard and dry ; ‘if you imagine 
I need her presence, the damnable sight of her, in order to remould 
this figure I smashed to atoms—to refashion it, if I choose, as perfect 
and beautiful as it was before—I say, if that’s your view, the 
sooner you change it ’"—he paused and shot out a hand—‘ By heaven, 
and you shall change it, too!’ 

It so happens that I can recall the exact date, some thirteen 
months later, when I unexpectedly encountered Mendel in the 
promenade of the old Empire. A faded programme shows it to 
have been December 3, 1898. 

We recognised each other at once, and Mendel offering me a cigar 
we fell into commonplace talk, of which I remember nothing, until 
I bethought myself to return his civility by offering him a couple 
of tickets for The Bells. I had an engagement, I said, and could 
not use them. 

‘Nor I, unfortunately,’ he replied with some awkwardness, 
‘The 12th, isn’t it? Well, I suppose I shouldn’t call it unfortunate 
however, since that’s the day I’m to be married.’ 

‘ Ah—married ?’ [I failed to conceal my surprise. 

Mendel glanced quickly round and then led me to a corner of 
the hall. The need to justify himself was evidently strong upon 
him. Yes, married, he told me. The other affair had been a dis- 
appointment almost from the first. There had been quarrels, bitter, 
causeless and incessant. I might picture to myself the most 
atrocious scenes, such as the one that had broken out within the 
first month, at Paris, and again in the Casino at Trouville, and yet 
come short of the truth. Her extravagance—hers, a little Cockney 
gutter singer !—was incredible. Accepting the current legend of 
his wealth, she demanded money at every turn; when he refused 
it, she stole. When he charged her with the theft, she swore she 
would return to Jenner, who had always been kind, who never 
asked any questions, and who would receive her back now, without 
a word, as though nothing had happened... . 

‘ She didn’t do that, at any rate,’ I put in, the episode in Meck- 
lenburgh Square recurring vividly to my mind. 

‘I don’t think she ever intended it. By the by,’ he asked ina 
changed tone, ‘ do you ever hear anything of Jenner in these days ?’ 

I shook my head. ‘ By report he’s done nothing notable since 
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his Sleeping Woman—Ray, as you're no doubt aware. I’ve heard 
that his one-man show at the Bedford was rather a disappointment. 
His work (he’s taken to pastel now) was technically perfect, they 
said, but for the rest, he seemed to pose a problem and then leave 
it unsolved, to use his art in the evasion of reality——’ 

‘Ah, he always lacked purpose, poor fellow,’ was Mendel’s 
comment as he threw his cigar into the bowl and moved back 
towards the stalls. 

Labuntur anni ; it might be five or six years before I next heard 
anything of Jenner, and then it was that he was dead. He had 
died in Paris, in the Marais. The news shocked me strangely. 
At that time, indeed during the greater part of the period I speak of, 
I was living abroad ; and it was at the little hill-town of my comedy, 
where I had fixed my home, that I received, first, a press-cutting 
from M. Antoine with the bare announcement of Jenner’s death, 
and following it, a redirected letter from a firm of French solicitors 
informing me that I had been named his executor and legatee. 

In fulfilment of the duties thus unexpectedly thrust upon me, 
I found it necessary to proceed to Paris, where I learnt, without 
much surprise, that the estate was practically bankrupt, the assets 
in it being represented solely by the contents of Jenner’s studio— 
un amas d’objets invendables, as M. Geoffroy denominated them 
with a lift of his black eyebrows. 

I found the house, a dilapidated mansion in the Rue des Francs 
Bourgeois, of which Jenner had occupied the ground floor. How 
long he had lived there I had not enquired, and had no present 
means of judging—long enough, however, evidently, to decline, in 
his art, from mastery to mediocrity, and in his fortunes, alas, from 
mediocrity to the verge of destitution. 

I walked sadly through the rooms, the large square front room 
with its view over the street, from which (for some reason I thought 
I could guess) Jenner seemed to have retreated to the smaller cham- 
ber behind, his atelier, kitchen and bedroom in one. Iil-lighted 
and inconvenient as the apartment was, at least the man would be 
secure from observation there—few guessing in what manner this 
eccentric tight-lipped Englishman employed his fast-decaying 
powers, 

For one discovery I was unprepared ; there were pastels, oil 
sketches, chalk drawings in abundance, but no sculpture—not a 
single model in wax or clay. Perhaps the omission was, after all, 
of the less importance, however, I reflected, in view of the quality 
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of such work as I had already examined. M. Geoffroy’s estimate 
was indeed close to the mark! I turned to enter the last remaining 
room. 

It was a room by courtesy only ; a mere lean-to, or shed, built 
out from the back of the house over a sort of garden-court, of which 
the untended plants and herbage pressed close against the long low 
window, and in places, where the panes were broken, intruded their 
delicate tendrils or some drooping bell-like flower. At first sight 
the place appeared to have been put to no other use than might 
have been looked for; a quantity of indiscriminate lumber, coated 
with dust, lay about the floor ; there was no sign that: the shed had 
been entered for many months. The sole article of any value— 
and that probably small enough—was a rudely carved armoire, in 
execrable condition, which stood beside the window and was already 
green with mould. I went over to it, and finding it unlocked, threw 
open the door... . 

Jenner had kept his word, I acknowledged! magnificently pro- 
duced his proof! In the deep well-like recess of the cabinet lay his 
Sleeping Woman, the image of the wife he had lost, refashioned, 
as he had boasted he could refashion it, with unparalleled skill and 
patience—might one not hope, with understanding, and, at last 
again, with love ? 

I do not know how long I stood there, gazing down upon the 
perfectly modelled form, at the upraised arm crooked behind the 
girlish head, at the posture of the body, inert in slumber, at the 
exquisite articulation of the slackened limbs. 

On a sudden a terrible thing happened. The hinge of the door, 
rusted by damp, gave way, and the door, slipping inwards before 
I could retrieve it, struck and pierced the recumbent figure below. 
From the sight so revealed—the thing beneath its crust of clay, 
then on the instant laid bare—I staggered back in horror ; and the 
next moment was in headlong flight from the house of death. . . . 

It was for this, then, that he had left England and made his 
home in Paris; for this that he had watched and waited—waited 
month after month, sitting (I could almost see him) in his silent 
chamber, alone and unpried upon, kneading, each night, his little 
pile of wet clay; his prim mouth tightened in anticipation of the 
event that would assuredly arrive—that arrived at last, when she 
had chanced to pass his door, when he had recognised and called 
her in, had fallen upon her and slain her. 

Mendel was wrong. Henry Jenner was not deficient in purpose. 











THE KISS SALUBRIOUS. 


(Lines based on @ “common sense ” address recently delivered to 
members of the Women’s Institutes.) 


Or late, dear Kitty, you have been 
More chary with your kisses : 
Thinking, no doubt, of hygiene.— 
But think of all one misses ! 
Ere this new ‘Science’ you obey, 
Plain common sense has much to say.— 


Kisses, it says, (like yours and mine) 
Should not go out of fashion, 

Provided, they (like ours) combine 
Respect, affection, passion : 

Drop one ingredient of the three— 

The kiss is not what it should be. 


Tis the resultant of two sets 
Of cellular vibrations ; 
And contact of the two begets 
Emotional attrectations : 
Which, richly merging, will afford, 
In concert, one harmonious chord. 


Jack, in his kiss, to Jill transfers 
Microbes: but mark the sequel :— 

Jill gives the like to Jack in hers: 
One million, each: ’tis equal ; 

And Evolution, nothing loath, 

Proves that th’ exchange is good for both. 


On such plain reasoning you may place, 
Dear Kitty, full reliance, 

And disregard—no, turn your face— 
All this new pseudo-science. 

So (mindful of our triple terms) 


Let us exchange a million germs. 
C. H. Sr. L. Russe. 
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A TREATY IS IMPLEMENTED. 


Morn1in@ in one of the formless, uninteresting villages which in 
Western Hungary are misnamed towns ; pitiless sunshine blazing 
on narrow, sordid streets; parched drains poisoning the stagnant 
atmosphere ; droves of geese foraging in the filthy gutters ; peasants 
lounging in and out of dirty cafés ; heavy-booted soldiers doing the 
goose-step up and down the arid squares of the Batthyany Barracks; 
cocks-feathered, swaggering gendarmes patrolling the market square, 
hustling the stall-keepers, farmers, gipsies, masterless men gathered 
there, chattering, bargaining, fighting. 

‘I tell you we won’t have the di-ty Austrians here.’ 

‘Well, and what’s going to stop them? Horthy? A lot 
Horthy can do, all dressed up as an admiral in Budapest with the 
Big Entente and the Little Entente sitting on his neck!’ 

‘Yes, I know, but don’t forget the awakening Hungarians, 
Lonay, Pater Horvath, the Archduke—they’ll make short work of 
any Austrians that cross the border.’ 

‘Oh, will they, indeed, and what about the Entente Mission 
here 2’ 

‘To hell with the Entente—lousy Italians that ran from us at 
Caporetto, women-mad Frenchmen, and the stupid English ; all 
fighting among themselves, You'll see, a fat lot they’ll do except 
write notes to Bethlen!’ 

‘ Just the same, the Austrians will be here on Wednesday.’ 

‘Nem, nem, soha. No, no, never! Our fellows are all along 
the Leitha, maschingewehr, stick bombs—you’ll see!’ 

‘Shut up, can’t you two,’ a third voice interrupts, ‘ or do you 
want to tell the Entente everything ?’ 

A Feldwebel of the Odenburg battalion thus angrily rebukes the 
disputants and passes on his way to the barracks. 

The Odenburg battalion is there by favour of the Hungarian 
Government to protect the Allied Mission, and carry out its orders. 
Major Odenburg commands it. This dirty town of Pushta is the 
seat of the Allied Mission which on Wednesday will hand over 
Western Hungary to the Austrians. 

Oh, but will they? Yes, the Big Four have so decided ; and 
the little four, Major-General Sir Colin Campbell, General Valladier, 
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General Sforza and Major Yoshida are here to carry out their 
orders. The little four—at the moment oblivious of the interest 
they are exciting, are now in bed at their respective billets. Itis 
only seven o'clock. What is there to get Chefs de Délégation 
up at that hour? Nothing. Some Hungarian insurgents, nasty, 
verminous, smelly insurgents. Nonsense! Drink the cup of tea 
your orderly has just brought you and go to sleep again. After 
all, you’re a Chef de Délégation. Heaven knows, the days are long 
enough in this vile village. Damn it, did I remember to tele- 
phone Carter that Lonay was seen in the town yesterday ? 
Anyhow, I’ll doit to-day. Or better still drive up to Vienna to see 
him. Agood idea. ‘‘ Watson, Watson! Where is that damned 
orderly? Watson, order the car for ten o’clock. I’m going into 
Vienna, and tell Captain Lloyd. Now my shaving water, and see 
the bacon’s properly cooked to-day for a change.’ 

Oof! What a hot, stuffy morning it is! What a crowd in the 
market-place! What a scrubby lot, and look at those long-haired 
pigs! Only in such a country would you see pigs with fur coats ! 
Pigs, Italians! Better tell Sforza, the Italian General, that I’m 
going upto Vienna. Pigs, Italians ; what a pig Sforza is—horrible 
to see him eat soup, or with his tangled beard full of hors- 
d'euvres | 

‘Watson, my best jacket—and try to get those polo-boots 
clean—and look here, before I forget it, some English officers 
are coming from Budapest to-day——” 

A discreet knock at the door. 

‘Come in, come in! Who is it?’ 

‘Captain Lloyd, sir, your aide!’ 

‘Damn it! Come in, Lloyd. Don’t stand in the open door 
—hell of a draught. What’s doing?’ 

A small, fair officer, very blue eyes, very smart riding-boots, red 
tabs, shining buttons, broad black flash on back of tunic—Captain 
Lloyd, M.C., Royal Welch Fusiliers—two wound stripes—good 
bedside manner with fussy Generals—calming, emollient, the ideal 
staff officer, guaranteed in every way. 

‘Good morning, sir. Car detailed, sir, as you wished. Shall 
I accompany you, sir? Yes, sir. Ten officers arrived from 
Budapest this morning, sir. No, not British, only two—the others 
French and Italian and one Jap. Will you see them, sir, before 
we start? Very good, sir. I have them waiting at the School- 


house.’ 
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‘Only ten all told, Lloyd? Well, by Jove, can you beat that? 
and we asked for twenty. Ten, and fifteen of us here, makes 
twenty-five to hand over all Burgenland! A perfect farce! [’l] 
certainly tell Carter it can’t be done. Had any breakfast, 
Lloyd? Good. I shan’t be ten minutes.’ 

At the School-house, offices of the British Mission, frowsy 
Hungarian charwomen are washing down the stairs and the passages, 
A tiny private of the Wiltshire Regiment with a rifle and fixed 
bayonet watches them with all the pleasure an idle soldier takes 
in seeing other people work ! 

‘Blinkin’ ’Ungarians! What a people! What a plice!’ 

Suddenly he springs to attention, slopes arms. The Sergeant- 
Major comes out, very fierce, very alert, examines him from head 
to heel. 

It is Company Sergeant-Major Sidwell of the Coldstream. 

‘Private Howell, where in ’ell did you learn to do up your 
puttees like that ? An’ ’old on to that blasted rifle! It won't 
bite you, will it? ’Ow often ’ave I told you to get your ’air cut? 
Cut, I mean, not shingled!’ 

These post-war soldiers are making deep furrows on Sergeant- 
Major Sidwell’s forehead. Such boys! Such discipline! What 
do they teach them at the depot nowadays? Nothing! and 
General Campbell may be here any minute. Maddening. 

Upstairs clumps the Sergeant-Major. 

Small groups of men are there standing at ease, but ill at ease. 
Two strange officers are also waiting. The Sergeant-Major salutes 
them violently, arm like a steel spring; foot like a steam hammer 
on the wooden floor. A Guardsman saluting Line officers! Let 
them see how it should be done. 

‘Waiting to see General Campbell, sir ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. General will be here any minute.’ 

‘Shall I march off to Orderly Room, sir ?’ 

‘ Prisoners and escort, witnesses—’shun! Into file; left turn; 
quick march !’ 

The Sergeant-Major and his prey stamp off to the Camp 
Commandant’s office. Captain Scott of the Army Service Corps 
and Flight-Lieutenant Nash of the Air Force resume their inter- 
rupted conversation. Scott is small, dark, very dapper, obviously 
intelligent. Nash, heavily built; a fighter. 

‘ Just our bally luck getting caught for this. Davidson always 
shoves everything on to me. Just because I’m in the A.S.C.’ 
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‘I know? Same here, only Air Force. I had four dances 
coming off this week and the Polo starts on Monday.’ 

‘The Americans have a picnic at Sechesfershervar to-day, and 
here we are in this God-forsaken spot! Only for a week. How 
do you get that way? A month or two, perhaps, if these damned 
insurgents put up a fight. Here’s the General. Jolly good chap, 
I believe. Better than Davidson. Good morning, sir. To report 
to you from Control Commission, sir, for duty with handing over 
to Austrians.’ 

‘No, sir. Four others were to come, but General Davidson 
couldn’t spare them. A letter for you, sir.’ 

The General glances over it. 


‘To General . . .” etc. ‘ British Mission. 
‘From General . . .’ etc. ‘ Budapest. 
‘Regret only two British officers can be spared from here. 
Please instruct them to return when special duty completed. 
‘TIT am, sir, 
‘Your obedient servant.’ 


‘Very well, gentlemen! I have to go to Vienna to-day: mean- 
time, you should proceed to Kaposvar area. The village is about 
eight miles out from here. A Staff car will drop you there. You 
know the idea. Here’sa map. The Austrian gendarmerie marches 
in on Wednesday: all Hungarian forces must be clear of the red 
line by dawn that day. Here are your detailed orders. Keep in 
touch with all Hungarian units, police, etc., in your area, and 
telephone me if any remain. Whole business ought to be over by 
evening. You should be able to get away by the week-end. Mean- 
time, find yourselves billets in the village. Perhaps Prince Balaton, 
the local magnate, will put you up. Fine old chateau. Keep out 
of mischief! Must be off. Where did I leave my gloves ?’ 

Down in his car tearing off to Vienna at fullspeed. Dust every- 
where. Drooping plane trees. Flocks of geese busy about nothing. 
Rolling country-side scorched by the sun. 

‘Infernal cheek of Davidson sending me only two officers; and 
did you notice, Lloyd, a Transport officer and an Air Force officer ? 
But his guardsmen, his precious greenjackets. Oh, no, they can’t 
be spared! Too many Legation dinners, too many dances; must 
impress Budapest. Lord James, or that young Thesiger, couldn’t 
be sent to a dirty Hungarian village. He might write home. And 
with Uncle Nat at the Foreign Office. Whatdidyousay? “ We’re 
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all officers.” Oh, are we? Thank God, I’m a Cavalry officer, 
Here we are at the Leitha Bridge. Seem to be a lot of people hang. 
ing about in the field there, too, and along the banks ! Gipsies, 
perhaps. Is it a Fair day ?’ 

‘No, sir! they seem to be armed. Odenburg’s men having 
a field day. Do you think so? I do. I don’t. But if not 
Odenburg’s, they must be these Insurgents. Awkward! Will they 
stop us?’ 

‘They wouldn’t dare. What’s that fellow like an officer running 
to the bridge, and, by Gad, an armed picket on the bridge! Well, 
I never! Lloyd, jump out!’ 

‘Must we? A revolver! I think so, too.’ 

Salutes, explanations. General Campbell’s car from Allied 
Mission. Suave Oberst Lonay himself. Thousand apologies— 
must stop every car! Order of Awakening Hungarians. Sorry, 
but we don’t recognise Regent Horthy. Don’t you, but you'll 
jolly well recognise a British gunboat on the Danube. Of course; 
must you be getting along? Renewed apologies, 

‘By Gad, sir, the Hungarian Government will suffer for 
this.’ 

Again off in clouds of dust towards Vienna. 

‘But, Lloyd, this looks serious. Machine guns all along that 
wood! We must tell Carter and get back quickly after lunch. 
Did you ever see such a country? Can’t even lunch in peace in 
Vienna. Now suppose the whole handing over is barged up! 
And no one cares a damn—least of all those pigs of Italians. They 
rather hope it will be a fiasco! Utterly pro-Hungarian! And the 
French! Now you're talking! When could any one ever work 
with the French? Always slippery, always out to do one a bad 

turn! Must be near Vienna now. Ah, there’s Schénbrunn at last. 
Won’t old Carter be wild when he hears about Lonay! The 
cheek of those Hungarians! And to-morrow the Austrians will 
walk into them, unless Horthy does something! What can he do? 
Anyway, let’s lunch at Sacher’s. Telephone the Legation, Lloyd. 
Say I’m coming round, and then order two cocktails.’ 

At the same time that the General and the immaculate Captain 
were enjoying their brief visit to Vienna, various things, some quite 
banal, some significant, were taking place elsewhere. 

At the same time, ex-Emperor Karl, in distant Switzerland, was 
about to break his royal oath and fly back to Hungary. 

At the same time, Versailles was pointing out to Admiral 
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Horthy that it will hold him responsible for the peaceful execution 
of the Treaty. 

Admiral Horthy understands! Admiral Horthy will ensure 
every precaution being taken. 

At the same time, in the capitals of the Little Entente, Prague, 
Bucarest, Belgrade, mobilisation orders were being completed ! 
Who knows, Hungary may make a fool of herself. Why not ? 
Better be ready. Herr Benesh will not be caught napping. 

At the same time, four brigades of Austrian gendarmes were 
putting the final touch to their preparations to enter Burgenland 
on the morrow. Several of them would not return. But happily 
no one knows that. 

‘It’s going to be a picnic!’ 

‘A change from traffic duty in Vienna, anyway.’ 

‘Time Austria got a bit of territory. Lord knows. we’ve had 
enough taken from us!’ 

‘Could you lend me your pull-through ? Seifel has mine.’ 

At the same time, hundreds of patriotic Awakening Hungarians 
were preparing to welcome the Austrian gendarmes to Burgenland 
with bomb and bullet. Blind to the fact that this foolishness 
will seal the Treaty of Trianon with a rigidity that no Versailles 
wax could achieve. 

But that troubled the insurgents little. 

‘No matter! We are young! We are irresponsible! The 
weather is lovely, the risk is small! And if we embarrass Admiral 
Horthy and Bethlen, and the others, what do we care? Nothing! 
We can always disperse. Others will bear the blame. Look at this 
elephant rifle Laslo lent me. Never had a chance to try it! What 
fun !’ 

‘But if the Roumanians occupy Pest again? If clever 
Benesh sends his Czechs down to help the Austrians? What 
then ?’ 

‘Oh, shut up! You give me a pain! Taste this Tokay! 
Look at that pretty gipsy girl! Don’t get cold feet! Have you 
brought any matches ?’ 

At the same time, the two British officers, Captain Scott and 
Lieutenant Nash, were arriving at Kaposvar. Prince Béla Balaton 
was there to receive them. ‘Welcome to West Hungary! Of 
course you can’t sleep in the inn. Excuse the word, but full of 
bugs! What? Yes, bugs! Do come tothe Chateau.’ ‘Oh, we 
couldn’t dream of disturbing you.’ ‘Not at all, Princess Balaton 
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expects you. She is keenly interested in all this!’ ‘ Well, let’s 
go to the Chateau. Let’s be guests of a Prince for once.’ 

Here we are at the Chateau. What a lovely old building! 
What a nice Princess! Whatswarms of children! What a house 
party ! ' 

‘Let me present my wife, my brother-in-law, my brother-in- 
law’s wife, my cousin, my wife’s aunt, my wife’s aunt’s cousin, 
Graf Tibor. Grafin Sophie, Herzog Janos, Herzogin Elizabeth, 
Baron Herman, Baroness Paulina.’ Good heavens! We are in 
society all right! ‘My grown-up daughters Erzébed, Josephine,’ 

Hello, hello, hello, two pretty girls! This gets better and 
better ! 

‘My ten younger children. Miklos, leave your nose alone! 
Sari, shake hands with the noble English officers who are our 
honoured guests! Ithink lunch is ready. How many are we ?— 
twenty-three! You are in a typical Hungarian family! How do 
you like Goulash ? And Paprika? Sweet pepper! Yes, it makes 
one thirsty. Sit near Erzébed, Lieutenant. Captain Scott, you 
have the place of honour.’ 

At the same time, the British Legation in Vienna is telephoning 
to its colleague in Prague. 

‘Be ready for anything. I don’t like the look of things. Mad- 
ness to leave these delicate affairs to soldiers. I told the F.0.! 
Well, you know how useless that is! Now if we diplomatists had 
charge of the matter! 


II. 


A month has flown by since General Campbell finished his excel- 
lent lunch at Sacher’s. Gad, what alunch! Caviare, Sole Colbert, 
Poulet Henri IV, Steinwein, Tokay, Mocca! 

Afterwards the General had said : 

‘Have a cigar, Lloyd! What a nuisance we have to hurry 
to the Legation! And what can Carter do, anyway? Barge 
things up, like all diplomatists! Who caused the war? Diplo- 
matists! No one else! Now if everything were left to us 
soldiers ! ’ 

Between them all, diplomatists, politicians, patriots, insurgents, 
soldiers, the handing over has gone astray. Everything is at 
a standstill. The Austrian gendarmes, fired on by the in- 

surgents, have withdrawn, carrying their dead and wounded. The 
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Austrian Government refuses to move again. Admiral Horthy 
has done nothing about the insurgents. 

A month has elapsed, and the awakening Magyars, less awake 
than ever to Hungary’s real interests, still dispute the control of 
Burgenland with the Allied Military Mission. 

The latter still address reminders to the Allied Governments, 
who in turn address notes to Admiral Horthy, who in his turn remon- 
strates with the insurgents. The Generals have done everything 
possible to end the absurd position, but as long as the Entente won’t 
send any troops, what can you suggest? The Entente is busy else- 
where—Russia, Silesia, Syria. Later on they will send troops, and 
every one will be happy. 

Outside the School-house dapper Captain Lloyd runs into the 
Town Major. 

‘Care for a game of bridge, Lloyd ?’ 

‘Delighted another time, Major, but I am going to Budapest for 
the week-end.’ 

‘How did you wangle it? Please bring back some whisky and 
some new records.’ 

‘Did you hear that the Austrian Wehrmacht are holding the 
Leitha 2’ 

‘Really 2’ 

‘Yes, the gendarmerie are back on traffic duty in Vienna.’ 

‘The krone is falling every day. We ought to get bigger allow- 
ances, oughtn’t we ?’ 

‘How dull this place is. Quite a stir in the Barracks to-day, 
however. What can Odenburg be up to? That fellow would 
turn on us any day! Let’s lunch at the station buffet. I’m 
sick of the awful food in my billet.’ 

At the station, however, strange things are happening. A com- 
pany of the Odenburg battalion in full marching order is standing 
at ease in the station square. Its commander is closeted with the 
station-master. An air of expectancy hangs over everything. 
The buffet is closed. 

Nothing to do but walk back up the Kismarton Utca to the billet. 
On the way suddenly out of nowhere appears Lieutenant Nash, 
very excited, very dusty, astride a motor-bicycle. 

‘Hullo, Lloyd! Where’s the General ?’ 

‘What’s the matter, Nash 2?’ 

‘Everything’s the matter! The Emperor Karl and the Empress 
have landed near Kaposvar in an aeroplane. Lucky we were 
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in the Chiteau. Scott rushed me off on this old stink bike to 
tell the General.’ 

‘You don’t mean it!’ 

‘But I do!’ 

‘Well, things will move now, anyway!’ 

‘ The General has a conference at the School-house ; let’s hurry 
along.’ 

‘Lieutenant Nash to see you, General!’ 

The General quickly informs the Legations in Vienna and Buda- 
pest. What is to be done? Nothing, await orders ! Everything 
depends upon Horthy. What will he do? What will Odenburg 
do? What will the Insurgents do? What will the Little Entente 
do? It is far more interesting than a tricky hand at bridge! 
What? ‘Have you a cigarette? Thank you!’ 

The first definite news is that the Emperor has arrived in the 
Batthyany barracks. Next, that Odenburg and his soldiers have 
joined him. Some other troops in the district follow suit. They 
are moving on Budapest at once. The insurgent bands, however, 
are hostile to the Royal attempt, as are also the students of the 
capital. The Little Entente is mobilising. The Big Four will 
have no truck with a Habsburg. Speculation as to the coming 
clash is rife in the Delegations. 

The afternoon fusses by. Unfortunately the telegraph 
wires are cut and the Delegation is cut off from outside news! 
Annoying! 

‘ Let’s go down to the station. Would it be wise? Of course, 
why not? It’s none of our business. What a crowd! Look at 
all those little girls with flowers for the Empress. There’s the 
Emperor. How tired he looks, dead tired, worn out! But she 
is like a girl of twenty. Ah, there’s the driving force! What a 
lot of soldiers. Must be coming in from outside. Field guns, too. 
Looks like a scrap. Entraining. Advance guard. Then the 
Royal train; then endless troop-trains. Cheers. Good-bye. 
Be in Budapest in the morning! Do you think so? Perhaps, 
perhaps not; depends on the garrisons at Gyor and Komorom. 
But above all on Horthy. Let’s get back to the School-house. 
Conference must be over now. May be some news.’ 

But there is none save that Horthy has repulsed Royal overtures 
and will fight! To-morrow will decide. ‘Let’s go to dinner. 
Yes, a good idea!’ 

Meanwhile Nash dashes back to Kaposvar, where the indignant 
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Scott awaits him, after a very difficult day with his hosts. Every 
oneis upset by the mad attempt of the Emperor. Every one sees 
it’s the worst possible time to come while the Burgenland question 
is open and Hungary is already in difficulty enough. The pretty 
and plump Erzébed has been plaguing Scott all day with questions. 
What does he think will happen? What will the Entente do ? 
Would they allow the Czechs into Hungary? Will the Allied 
Mission be recalled ? To these and a hundred other questions the 
harassed officer returns the same reply: 

‘I don’t know, do you? I’m Geoffrey Scott, not an oracle, 
not Old Moore ! ’ 

Most annoying when he was getting on so well with Erzébed, 
and the Prince and Princess seemed pleased. Did they think 
he'd jump at a Prince’s daughter? Even a Hungarian Prince ! 
Perhaps: and by Jove he might do a lot worse. Princes’ 
daughters didn’t come his way every aay. Not in Aldershot, for 
instance, nor in Rawal Pindi either! After all, he had jolly good 
pay and good prospects. And what a blow it would be to that 
snob Davidson and the others in Pest! And what a nice girl, too, 
quite unspoiled ; and the Princess was a dear, an ideal mother-in- 
law! And the cousins and the sisters and the aunts and the 
children—a regular Noah’s Ark: but most amusing. 

So it had gone on, and in the flight of one short month he 
was almost engaged to the soft, sheepish, delicious Erzébed ! 
Every one was happy, every one delighted. Now comes this damned 
Exile, for the second time, wrecking every one’s plans and prospects. 
What a shame ! 

‘Well, Nash, what’s the news, did you see the General ?’ 

‘DidI see him? I'll say I did, and he certainly got a move on ; 
was on to Vienna and Budapest before the wires were cut, and told 
them of Karl’s arrival. He told me to thank you for reporting so 
promptly.’ 

‘Well, that’s something, anyway! But it'll take days before 
the diplomatists do anything.’ 

‘I’m afraid it will!’ 

‘T always told you so, but who cares? We're nicely fixed here ! 
The longer it lasts, the better! Only Karl may ruin everything. 
Start a new war, or what.’ 

‘It certainly looks that way. We saw him entrain with no 
end of troops at Pushta, off to Gyor, Komorom and Pest.’ 

‘T’'ll bet Horthy is ready, and there ought to be a jolly good fight 
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within the next few hours. If Karl wins, everything is in the soup 
all right. Czechs, Roumanians, Serbs, will be swarming in, and q 
revolution in Pest will add to the pleasant outlook.’ 

‘What a perfect pest the man is! Look at all the trouble he 
gave us only last Easter. Swore to be good, and now, here he js 
again.’ 

‘ Poor old Scotty! How’s the fair Erzébed taken it 2? And her 
royal parents? Are they still keen on marrying her to an accursed 
Entente officer, or has Karl’s arrival upset the applecart ?’ 

‘Oh, shut up, Nash! Can’t you see it may spoil everything!’ 

In another part of the Chateau the Prince and Princess ar 
equally upset. 

‘Just as everything was going so nicely, Béla. Erzébed will 
be broken-hearted. She always wanted to marry an Englishman, 
It seemed just like Fate, such a nice one being sent into our very 
home.’ 

‘Yes, but Fate plays queer tricks sometimes.’ 

‘I know, Béla, I know, but especially since the Revolution it’s 
all important to get the girls married. And the young men in 
Hungary are all ruined! What future have they, or have we, for 
that matter ? England is the “land of opportunity.” Besides, 
I like the boy. He plays chess very well.’ 

‘But now, if the Entente make the Emperor a prisoner, how 
can Erzébed marry an Englishman ? ’ 

‘Impossible. You'll have to see Scott and tell him.’ 

‘Erzébed will be frantic!’ 

Of course she will. 

‘We must take her to Vienna, take her mind off the whole 
thing! Awful expense! Awful bother!’ 

‘But if the Emperor succeeds, then we’ll have, after all, such 
a grand wedding.’ 

But next day the fat is in the fire. 

There has been a battle at Budaoers, outside Pest. Horthy’s 
soldiers have dared to fire on their Emperor! Fancy! On the 
sacred crown of Stephen. Odenburg’s men are killed or scattered. 
Field guns find irresistible arguments! Several hundred dead lie 
out in the warm fields and orchards of the suburbs. The suburbs! 
Yes, they were as close to success as that! Another five kilometres, 
the Palace, the Throne! How maddening! 

And the Emperor? On board H.M.S. Glow-worm—a prisoner 
en route to Madeira. The sacred King of Hungary a prisoner in 
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English hands ! Alas! poor Erzébed, alas! poor Scott. That 
finishes the romance of a month. These things always happen. 

And the insurgents ? Why, they have had the cheek to occupy 

Pushta right under the nose of the Entente Mission. ‘ The English 
can arrest the Emperor, but they won’t dare touch us!’ That’s 
where they’re wrong! The General hurries to Vienna. This time 
hemust have troops. They are hurried from Silesia. The Durhams 
arrive in Pushta. The insurgents flee in all directions. Where are 
the gallant awakening Magyars now? Ah, where? Very much 
awake. Back in Budapest. Austrian gendarmes are good game. 
Jews, better still; but English infantry! What did you say? 
‘Excuse me, I must resume my studies at the University.’ ‘ Excuse 
me, I am badly wanted on the farm.’ ‘ Excuse me, my aunt is not 
very well in Debrezen.’ ‘And Uncle Laslo’s elephant rifle? By 
Jove! Better hide that quickly. Forget it.’ ‘Forget that you 
were ever in West Hungary.’ ‘ What fun it all was. But English 
infantry! Quite a different matter ! ’ 

‘Good-bye, I must be off right now!’ 

All’s well that ends well. General Campbell is ecstatic. Seems 
to be everywhere at once. Lloyd is burnished like a new pin. The 
Austrians are coming in again. This time there will be no hitch. 
I tell you, this time there wiil be no hitch. 

The jilted Scott, ex-fiancé of a Princess, and Nash, will return to 
the solace of Budapest. Notso bad! There are means of mending 
broken hearts! As good fish in the sea as ever came out. 
Cheer up, Captain Scott! ! 

Hurrah for Prince and Princess Balaton, off to Vienna to cheer up 
disconsolate Erzébed. Hurrah for the English infantry! A most 
reliable cure for insurgents! Hurrah for General Campbell, who 
has solved the Burgenland problem and shortly will command a 
Territorial Division! Hurrah for Horthy, now firmly on his throne ! 

Hurrah for Austrian Burgenland! Hurrah for a Treaty Imple- 
mented at last! Hurrah for uniformed diplomatists after all ! 


Nox. Craic. 
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THE STORY. 
BY BARBARA EUPHAN TODD. 


‘Ir was a night just like this,’ began Lady Isabella in her soft, 
reproachful voice, ‘and the sky was very starry.’ 

She paused, as though to allow for the series of little sighs, 
breathed by members of her family, to have their own way in the 
quiet room. The young man at her side, who was the only stranger 
in the house-party, wondered at the small signals of distress, the 
sighs and the restlessness of Lady Isabella’s relations. He was 
surprised to see Mrs. Spedding pick up a brocade covered book, 
and sit on it, to see her brother draw the curtains more closely. 
He noticed that the young people of the house, who were already 
grouped in their charade costumes at one end of the room, began 
to fidget or whisper, betraying their impatience according to their 
several natures. 

‘Yes,’ resumed Lady Isabella, ‘it was a night like this—~ 

‘Mother, dear,’ interrupted Mrs. Spedding, ‘ the charades are 
just going to begin. Wouldn’t you like your chair moved further 
forward so that you can see better ?’ 

‘Presently, my dear, but now I am going to tell Mr. Rawlins 
my story.’ 

Again the room was filled with little impatient sighs, but these 
were no more forceful than the puffing of a wind against the 
obstinate leaves of summer. Mrs. Spedding made one more effort. 

‘T am sure we are all going to enjoy the charades,’ she remarked 
hopelessly. 

Lady Isabella turned to the young man at her side. 

‘Look at me!’ she commanded. 

Mr. Rawlins obeyed her, and, as he did so, felt a queer night- 
marish sense of discomfort. He no longer realised himself as a 
shy young man being entertained by his hostess. He felt alien, 
as some member of an audience might at finding himself alone with 
the heroine on the centre of the stage. 

Lady Isabella sat upright in her chair. She was a beautiful 
old lady, small as a fairy godmother, and dark, like a witch. Her 
eyes glittered as she gazed at her guest. 
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‘Do I look like a murderess ?’ she asked. 

Mr. Rawlins glanced from the delicate hands, lying clasped on 
the velvet dress, to the fastidious nose and mouth. 

‘Do I?’ she demanded. Her guest looked helplessly across 
the room. Surely somebody would come to his help! But the 
others were not even listening now; they sat in their places, 
looking as bored as a Lenten congregation. 

‘Why, of course not,’ said Mr. Rawlins tremulously. 

‘ButIam!’ The old lady’s voice was triumphant. Again the 
weary sighs circulated round the room. 

Mr. Rawlins could think of no possible reply : for courtesy to 
him was a greater virtue than courage, and in any case he dared 
not contradict his hostess. 

‘Well?’ she asked. 

‘Really ?’ said Mr. Rawlins, and then, having used the word 
interrogatively, he repeated it again as an ejaculation. 

‘I am a particularly wicked murderess because my crime was 
wanton and purposeless. Marion, where is Francis Thompson ?’ 

Mr. Rawlins jumped, as though he expected to see the poet 
in the flesh, and Mrs. Spedding spread herself like a broody hen 
over the small book on her chair. 

‘It was here a little while ago,’ she replied. ‘Never mind, 
Mother, we’ll find it after the charades.’ 

The group of young people at the end of the room arranged 
their laces, and sleeked the folds of brocaded dresses. Perhaps, 
they thought, the story need go no further now. It was a frail 
hope, for they knew that the memory of the story could be roused 
by almost anything, by flowers, stars or hairdressers, by the 
postman, a stranger or any sort of writing materials. 

‘It is not important,’ said Lady Isabella. ‘I can remember 
the words.’ Then she turned to her guest again. 

‘Do you know those beautiful lines by Francis Thompson ? ’ 

‘Which ?’ gulped Mr. Rawlins. 

*‘ These— 


‘ All things that are near or far, hiddenly 
To each other linked are, 
That thou canst not touch a flower 
Without troubling of a star. 


‘I always think of that poem when I remember my story: it 
shows how truly careful one should be in all the small details of 
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life. I hardly dare to walk in my garden now, for fear of dis. 
turbing the world. I scarcely dare to write a letter.’ 

Lady Isabella’s voice sank sleepily now : it was no more disturb- 
ing than the murmuring of bees among lime-blossom. As jt 
continued, Mr. Rawlins felt as though he were living in the middle of 
astory. He was no longer conscious of the room or his place in it. 

‘I have been told that I was a very beautiful young girl. At 
any rate, I had any number of beaux—young men, you would call 
them now, just as the servants used to. I was sometimes rather 
disturbed by their attentions. I remember two of them, Harry 
and Edward, quite well. Harry was always begging for a lock of 
my hair as a keepsake : I really think I liked him best. One after. 
noon, a day or so before Christmas, I had a tiff with Edward. It 
was only about some trifling matter: he had been a little imper- 
tinent, had stolen one of my gloves and declared he would keep it 
for ever. You young people would think nothing of such a liberty 
in these days——’ 

‘Mother,’ interrupted Mrs. Spedding, ‘ you mustn’t tire your- 
self!’ 

Instantly Mr. Rawlins became aware of the room again, of the 
group of children beside the dark velvet curtains, of the scent of 
dried rose-leaves, of the candle-light, flickering delicately as moth 
wings. In that moment he had time to be aware of the tremendous 
power in the old lady, the determination which insisted that a 
whole roomful of people should await her startling confessions, 
Yet she was so frail that her very delicacy was a reproach to the 
clumsiness of everyone else about her. 

‘I may be tired,’ she replied, ‘ but I have only once failed in 
my duty. The story may save this young man from a vile crime!’ 

‘I, I hope not!’ said Mr. Rawlins, ‘I mean——’ 

But Lady Isabella raised her voice again. 

‘I was piqued by Edward’s behaviour, and so I decided that 
I would favour Harry.’ 

‘ You children had better sit down,’ said Mrs. Spedding quietly. 

Lady Isabella waited with impatient courtesy while the nieces 
and grandchildren settled themselves on chairs and sat cross-legged 
on the floor beside the dark curtains. Their presence, in old- 
fashioned clothes, intensified Mr. Rawlins’s feeling that he was being 
read aloud to from some eighteenth-century volume. They were 
the illustrations to the book. And the clipped, stilted phrases, 
coming so readily from Lady Isabella’s lips, sounded more like 
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written word, declaimed by a reader than like direct speech. The 
old lady pronounced her syllables slowly and without stress. 

‘It was in this room that the tragedy began. You see that 
mirror, by the side of the mantelshelf ? ’ 

Mr. Rawlins glanced at the old Italian glass in its gold frame, 
and continued to gaze at it, as though expecting to see its innocent 
surface disturbed by some other-century tragedy. 

‘I used that mirror on the day when I cut off a lock of my 
hair as a Christmas gift for Harry Baring. My hair was reddish 
goldthen. I can remember the feel of the scissors against my cheek, 
as I snipped off the little curl. The steel was icy cold.’ 

Lady Isabella gave a little shiver, and Mr. Rawlins glanced 
from the mirror to the parchment-tinted face of the old lady. He 
noted the faint rose of the lips, the silver hair, and the delicate 
network of blue veining about the temples. Her next words turned 
his eyes towards the Italian glass. 

‘I was very beautiful then. I loved that mirror.’ 

In the pause that followed, the young man almost expected to 
see her words made manifest in the glass. He waited for a miracle 
of colour—rose, and red gold to stain its surface, but the cool 
tranquillity of the glass was undisturbed. 

‘When I had cut off the ringlet,’ Lady Isabella’s voice sounded 
as though from a long way off, ‘when I had cut off the ringlet, 
I tied it with a little green ribbon, and then I sat down, at that 
desk over there, to write a note to Harry. I had only just begun 
to write when some young friends came to visit me——’ 

‘Mother,’ interrupted Mrs. Spedding, ‘ the children will have to 
go to bed very soon.’ 

Lady Isabella glanced at the Dresden clock. 

‘Let them go quietly, then. I am engaged with Mr. Rawlins. 
Where had I got to?’ 

‘Friends came to visit you,’ whispered the young man. 

‘They came to visit me, and they stayed late, talking of matters 
that used to interest young girls. One of them, what a minx she 
was! chattered of my Edward as though he were her admirer. 
That enraged me against him, for I was a passionate, headstrong 
girl When they had gone, I discovered that it was too late to 
send my note to Harry that evening. It lay, with another letter, 

on that writing-desk there. In the evening, when my parents and 
I were sitting with my brother Charles in this room, I asked him 
if he were going out riding in the morning. He said he was not, 
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but I persuaded him, saying I would be obliged if he would leave 
a note I had written to Mary Anderson at the Vicarage. He agreed, 
because he was attracted by Mary. Then I asked him if he would 
also leave the other envelope for Harry Baring at the Towers, 
Charles put the two packets into his coat-pocket before he retired 
for the night. That was the last I ever saw of him.’ 

Lady Isabella looked down into her lap where her hands stirred 
restlessly like white birds in a dark nest. Then she raised her head 
again. 

‘The next morning I murdered Charles!’ 

Mr. Rawlins did not dare to break the silence that followed, 
He looked at the mirror, at the writing-desk, and then back again 
at Lady Isabella, but he was afraid to see the faces of any of her 
relatives. The room was so quiet that even the flickering of the 
candles was a disturbance. The scent of rose-leaves filled the air, 

‘ Yes, I murdered him,’ repeated Lady Isabella. Once more she 
looked at her hands, and the sight of themand the fragrance of the rose- 
leaves reminded Mr. Rawlins of Lady Macbeth’s lament, ‘ All the 
perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand.’ He wondered 
what dreadful thing he was about to hear. He longed to escape from 
the room, for he felt that once he had heard the story, he could notin 
common courtesy go into the world again. He would be forced to be 
at one with all these people, to stay for ever in this room, sharing 
its secret with the Hepplewhite and Dresden and pot-pourri. 

‘Yes, I killed him,’ said Lady Isabella. ‘I killed him as surely 
as though I had murdered him with my own hands. I killed him 
with my vanity and my carelessness. Charles never returned alive 
from that early morning ride. It was a frosty morning. His 
horse stumbled and threw him. He was picked up outside the 
lodge gates of the Towers.’ 

‘I——’ gulped Mr. Rawlins. ‘You—you mustn’t blame 
yourself,’ 

‘How can I help it? He might be alive now, and in this room, 
if I had not persuaded him to take that early morning ride. I 
can see him now, standing by the mantelpiece, putting the note 
into his pocket. It was a night like this, very still and starry.’ 

‘But it might have happened to anybody,’ said Mr. Rawlins. 

‘ That is why I tell the story,’ said Lady Isabella. ‘It is my life’s 

work. I tell it to everybody I meet, so that they may be warned.’ 
Once more the sighs began to circulate the room, and a few 
of the children stood up, stretching their cramped legs. 
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‘We might begin the charades now,’ said Mrs. Spedding. 

There followed a shuffling of chairs, and, as the velvet curtains 
were drawn across one end of the room, Lady Isabella continued 
in more conversational tones : 

‘I never saw Harry again. I refused to receive him. I could 
not buy my happiness with Charles’s life.’ 

‘But——’ began Mr. Rawlins, and checked himself for fear of 
impertinence. 

‘Oh, yes, I married someone else of course. In those days 
there was always somebody else to marry.’ 

Then the curtains were drawn back, and the acting began. 
The guest was scarcely conscious of the first three acts of the charade. 
He heard, as in a dream, the high, cool voices of the children, and, 
when, at the end of one tiny play, two tall girls came and sat beside 
him, his memory registered their words, but his brain did not take 
their meaning. 

‘You shouldn’t be wearing that suit!’ declared one of the 
long-legged children. ‘It came out of the Dead Box.’ 

‘Don’t call it that horrid name,’ said the other one, wriggling her 
dark pigtail underneath the collar of the old-fashioned evening coat. 

‘That’s what it is, though. All the things in that box belonged 
to the uncles and aunts and people who——’ 

‘Ssh !’ 

‘Well, they did. Aunt Marion says so. There'll be an awful 
row if she sees.’ The child’s voice sank to a whisper. 

‘She won’t notice!’ 

‘If she does, we'll have to hear that story again. Isn’t it queer : 
some people have ghosts in a house, but we have a story in ours. 
It’s worse, I think.’ 

‘Come on, it’s our turn now.’ 

The two little girls pushed back their chairs, and disappeared 
behind the velvet curtains. Five minutes later, Mr. Rawlins saw 
them again. He noticed that the one who was wearing a blue 
brocade dress, had reddish gold hair, and fierce, rather glittering 
eyes that were like her grandmother’s. 

Lady Isabella leaned forward. 

‘Lucy is exactly like what I was at her age,’ she announced 
quite loudly. 

The child, interrupted in the middle of her opening speech, 
glanced rather angrily at her grandmother, and then fumbled for 
her words until the prompter saved her. 
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‘And Diana,’ Lady Isabella pointed to the dark child in the 
man’s evening coat, ‘is so like my brother Charles. I notice it 
more than ever to-night.’ 

The play continued. It was a rather stilted little love comedy, 
not very interesting or very well acted, but it went without inter- 
ruption until the dark child announced : ‘ My lady, I have brought 
you a letter from the Duke of Bedford !’ 

She fumbled in the breast-pocket of the coat, and pulled out an 
envelope. ‘Open it, and read it to me,’ commanded the child 
in blue brocade. ‘My lady,’ repeated the other one tremulously, 
as she continued to stare at the paper, ‘my lady, I have brought 
you a letter from the Duke of Bedford.’ 

Once more she plunged her hand into the coat-pocket, and 
this time she brought out a second envelope. 

‘Open it, and read it to me!’ 

The dark child’s face was crimson, as she tore open the crackling 
envelope. Something, light as a feather, circled down to the floor. 

‘My lady, I have brought you a letter from the Duke of Bedford.’ 

‘Open it and read it to me and do be quick.’ The last words 
were in an impatient whisper. 

‘It’s the wrong envelope !’ announced the dark child, and she 
fumbled desperately in the pocket. This time she produced a 
third envelope of much whiter tone; but just as she was going to 
open it, Lady Isabella stepped on to the stage. Supporting herself 
with her ebony stick, she stooped forward, picked up the fallen letters, 
and with them something else. Mrs. Spedding hurried to her side. 

‘Look!’ whispered Lady Isabella, and she stretched out her 
hand. There in the palm, lay a little red-gold curl, a tiny wisp of 
feathery hair, tied with an emerald ribbon. ‘ My hair!’ she said. 
“How did it come here? And look!’ She held out the torn envelope 
upon whose yellow surface a faint tracery of writing still remained. 
The ink had faded until it appeared to be the faint brown ghost 

of itself, but the words were still visible—Harry Baring Esquire. 

‘How did it come here ?’ 

Diana Spedding stepped forward. 

‘I fished it up from the pocket of my coat, Grannie. It’s an 
old coat that I found in the De—— in the big box in the attic. 
You see the others didn’t fit, and I thought——’ 

The old lady raised her lorgnettes. 

‘But that is not a riding-coat, my dear.’ 

‘No, Grannie.’ 
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THE STORY. 


Come closer, my dear.’ 

Lady Isabella lifted the child’s arm, and examined the cuff of 
the coat. 

‘Yes, I see it is. There is a little spot of red sealing-wax just 
here. I remember Charles helped me to seal the letters, and a 
drop of the wax fell on to his coat-sleeve.’ 

After her grandmother had turned away, the child stood with 
her arm still raised. She looked down in perplexity at the tiny 
spot of red. Nobody stirred while Lady Isabella walked over to the 
fireplace. She appeared more witch-like than ever as she dropped the 
envelopes one after another into the flames. She watched them 
blacken, shrivel and disappear before allowing the curl to slip from 
between her fingers. There followed a little mocking hiss, and the 
flames quickened to brighter gold, as though receiving colour from 
the red-gold trophy. The old lady dusted her fingers delicately one 
against the other as she raised her head and stared at the portrait of 
arather sardonic-looking young man that hung above the mantel- 
piece. Then she turned to Mr. Rawlins. 

‘You must forgive me for having told you a story that is not 
true. Evidently my brother Charles must have forgotten about my 
letters. I suppose he took that early morning ride entirely for his 
own pleasure. I am afraid that I am not a murderess after all!’ 

‘ Afraid 2?’ exclaimed Mr. Rawlins, startled out of his usual 
politeness. 

‘It is naturally rather a shock to me, after all these years.’ 
The frail voice died away almost to a whisper. 

‘But, Mother!’ Mrs. Spedding stepped forward, and laid a 
hand on the old lady’s arm. ‘Just think what a lovely surprise 
thisis! You will never have to tell that sad story again. Don’t you 
understand ? ’ 

‘T understand that I am not a murderess any longer. I suppose 
I may get used to the idea in time.’ 

Lady Isabella turned from her daughter, and looked once more 
at the portrait of the young man. 

‘Charles always was selfish,’ she said. 

‘But, Mother-—’ 

* At my age,’ said Lady Isabella, ‘ at my age it is not easy to find 
new topics of conversation. I think if you will all excuse me, I 
will go to my room now. There is nothing more to be said— 
nothing at all.’ 


‘It must be the coat that Charles wore on the evening when—— 
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WE SHALL GOING IN ENGLAND. 


Ir you were one of the studious portuguese or brazilian Youth, 
wishing to learn english by the means of familiar dialogues, clean 
of gallicisms and despoiled phrases, what would you do? I hope 
you would apply yourself to the New Guide of the Conversation, 
published in 1869 by a firm which subscribes itself as 


PEKING 
AND TO THE HOUSE OF ALL THE BOOKSELLERS OF PARIS. 


This little volume contains a vocabulary and forty-three 
Dialogues adapted to the usual precisions of the life. 


‘ For that reason,’ says the author, ‘ we did put, with a scrupu- 
lous exactness, a great variety own expression to english and 
portuguese idioms; without to attach us selves (as make some 
others) almost at a literal translation; translation what will only 
be for to accustom the portuguese pupils, or-foreign, to speak very 
bad any of the mentioned idioms.’ 


Earlier phrase-books appear to have been of a poor and unsatis- 
factory nature if we are to judge by a sentence in the Preface. 


‘The Works which we were conferring for this labour, fond use 
us for nothing; but those what were publishing to Portugal, or 
out, they were almost all composed for some foreign, or for some 
national little acquainted in the spirit of both languages. It was 
resulting from that corelessness to rest these Works fill of imper- 
fections, and anomalies of style ; in spite of the infinite typographical 
faults which some times, invert the sense of the periods.’ 


The first part of this valuable work is a vocabulary of words 
in common use under various headings. The Mankind after a 
conventional beginning of Man, Woman and so forth suddenly 
breaks off into ‘ Tittle girl, Maid, Virgin, Giant, Dwarf,’ which is a 
thoroughly comprehensive view of the human race. Degrees of 
kindred provide us with such unexplained relationships as ‘ The 
bastard man, the bastard woman, a relation, an relation, the 
quater-grandfather, the quater-grandmother.’ Servants are a little 
out of date, including as they doa Running footman, and while we 
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admire the spelling of Coochmann we are perplexed by the domestic 
who performs the duties of Spendth. 

In the Parties a town we may observe the geol, the low eating 
house, the obelis-ks. Hatings contain such dainties as some wigs, 
alittle mine and hog fat, or, as it is also known, hog’slard. Birds and 
Quadruped’s beasts are sadly correct, but among the Fishes and 
Shell-fishes are surprisingly included the Wolf and Hedge hog. 
Flowers very luckily have much the same names in English and 
Portuguese, so we shall find little difficulty in making a bouquet, 
especially if we include the Hink and the Blue-Bottle and blooms 
of those well-known colours Cray and Gridelin. 

When we come to matters connected with religion we are 
pleased to recognise the nave in the Boby of the Church, and All 
Souls’ Day in The Deads-Day, while the Stock-stiffener is an 
integral part of the priest’s vestments. If you were a Harbinger 
or a General to galeries in the Royal Portuguese navy, you would 
doubtless receive the Order of the Very-Merit as a reward for services 
in connection with privateers, especially if you were able to say of 
them ‘I jest of them ; my vessel is armed in man of war, I have a 
vigilant and courageous equipage and the ammunition don’t want 
me its.’ 

The next section is Familiar Phrases. It contains the usual 
remarks about aunts and innkeepers, though perhaps outspoken 
to a degree. It is ominous that one of the familar phrases for 
innkeepers should be, ‘ This room is filled of bugs.’ If you do not 
like the portrait of your friend you can tell him that this portrait 
isa littleflatted. Occasional pithy and irrelevant phrases are worthy 
of Mr. F.’s Aunt. ‘ Exculpate me by your brother,’ or ‘ She do not 
that to talk or to cackle.’ A little farther on there is a gentleman 
who sustains presumption and I am sorry to say that he has spit 
my coat, he laughs at my nose, he has me take out my hair and also 
does me some kicks. 

In spring the rose-trees begin to button and later, in the 
canicule, you may well say, ‘I dei of heat, never I have feeld such 
a heat.’ When you want to warn your friend against carelessness 
you should say, ‘ Take care to cut you self,’ or ‘ Take care to dirt 
you self.” Who could disbelieve a statement backed by the remark, 
‘That my dead if I lie you’? When helping a friend to meat do 
not forget to ask him, ‘ Will you fat or slight ?’ 

We now come to Familiar Dialogues in which A. and B. dis- 
course on the weather, the shops and other daily affairs. A country 
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walk causes A. to say, ‘ You hear the bird’s gurgling ?’ to which 
B. replies, ‘ Which pleasure! which charm!’ 

Tailors are always a difficulty. 

A. What will you to double the coat ? 

B. From some thing of duration, I believe you to that. 

But his faith was not justified, for when the coat came home 
the lining war not sewd, it pinched him too much upon stomach, 
and, as A. truly remarked, ‘that a coat go too well, it must that 
he be just.’ 


A tour of the town will show you the streets which are very 
layed out line by line and too paved, also the arsnehal, the spectacle’s 
hall, the Cusiom-house, the Purse, the public pawnbroker’s office 
and the plants garden’s. When A. wanted to hire a horse the luck 
turned against him at once, but by this time his vocabulary was fully 
equal to the occasion. 


‘Here,’ he said, ‘is a horse who have a bad looks. Give me 
another ; I will not that. He not sall know to march, he is pursy, 
he is foundered. Don’t you are as-hamed to give me a jade as like ? 
he is undshoed, he is with nails up; it want to lead to the farrier. 
He go limp, he is disable, he is blind. That saddle shall hurt me. 
The stirrups are too long, very shorts. Stretch out the stirrups, 
shorten the stirrups. The saddles girths are roted, what bat 
bridle 2’ 

‘Your pistols are its loads?’ said B., bowing his head to the 
storm. 

‘No,’ answered A., ‘I forgot to buy gun-powder and balls. 
Let us prick. Go us more fast, never was I seen a so much bad 
beast ; she will not nor to bring forward neither put back.’ 

‘Strek him the bridle,’ cried B., ‘ hold him the reins sharters. 
Pique stron gly, make to marsh him.’ 

‘T have pricked him enough ?’ cried A., ‘ But I can’t to make 
marsh him.’ 

‘Go down,’ said B., ‘I shall make marsh.’ 

‘Take care,’ said A., his spirit broken by trouble, ‘that he 
not give you a foot kick’s.’ 

‘Then,’ said B., scornfully, ‘ he kicks for that I look ? Sook if 
I knew to tame hix.’ 


The heartfelt cry, ‘I don’t know more what I won’t with they 
servants’ is answered by ‘I tell the same, it is not some more 
good servants.’ 

A visit to the theatre isa lesson in criticism. It again takes the 
form of a dialogue entitled For the Comedy. 
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A. Were you go to theatre yesterday ? 
B. Yes, sir; I won’t to see the new play in which did owed 
to play and actress which has not appeared on any theatre. 

A. How you think her ? 

B. She has very much grace in the deeds. 

A. What you say of the comedy? Have her succeeded ? 

B. It was a drama; it was whistted to the third scene of 
last act. 


A. Because that ? 
B. It whant the vehicle, and the intrigue it was bad conducted. 


A. So that they wont waited even the upshot ? 

B. No, it was divined. In the mean ti-me them did diliver 
justice to the players, which generally have play very well at the 
exception by a one’s self, who had land very much hir’s part. 

A. It want to have not any indulgence towards the bat boffoons. 


The Hunting shows our late gallant allies in their sporting mood 
when the blood is up. 


Look, a hare who run! let do him to pursue for the hounds! 
it go one’s self in the ploughed land. 
Here that it rouse. Let aim it! let make fire him! I have put 


down killed. 
Me, I have failed it; my gun have miss fixe. 
Let us renounce to the high venison, we have some mean 


already. 


When you order a looking-glass and the tradesman asks ‘ Which 
heightness wants you it?’ be certain to reply, ‘I want almost four 
feet six thumbs wide’s, over seven of long.’ 

A. had been reading a romance wrote very well, translated of 
the English, but, as he truly observes, ‘ now one is overflowed by 
these sorts of stichings.’ His booksellers however explained to 
him that the actual-liking of the public is depraved they does not 
tead who for to amuse oneself ant but to instruct one’s. 

A. was a very good swimmer. ‘I swim,’ he says, ‘ on the cork. 
It is dangerous to swim with bladders, becauses its put to break. 
I row upon the belly, on the back and between two waters.’ 

There follow a few samples of Familiar Letters. Among them 
the letter from Rousseau to M. Boulet is a fine piece of philosophy. 


‘With a single friend as you, sir, should be one’s self a lways 
quiet, if the acknowledgment was exclude the confusion. The 
mine grow to the sight of your kindnesses. It is true that having 
now, by to serv me, three or four persons that it must to main tain 
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and to pay them, I went some a heps; but I went not that of the 
fourth part what you send me, I am too much better, but I saw 
not to keep as a fillet so thin what the attachement at the idle 
trashes from that world. There is a moment, sir, where all fancy 
disappear, and to the appiness what one owe to content one’s self 
to work.’ 


The Anecdotes have probably lost a little of their point by being 
rendered into english idiotisms, but the following story may be 
worth quoting. 

‘Philip, king’s Macedonia, being fall, and seeing the extension 
of her body drawed upon the dust wascry: “ Greats gods! that we 
may have little part in this univers.” ’ 

The last section, Idiotisms and Proverbs, calls for a good deal of 
ingenuity. Some of the phrases are recognisable with a little 
thought. ‘Few, few, the bird build her nest,’ ‘To have a hare 
memory,’ ‘A horse baared don’t look him the tooth ’—one can 
easily find equivalents for these. The statement ‘ He steep as a 
marmot’ is explained by a printer’s error of ‘t’ for ‘1.’ ‘Cat 
scalded fear the cold water’ is a mistake that could equally be 
made in Italian. ‘He turns as a weath turcocl’ is merely a con- 
fusion of letters; but what are we to make of ‘ He has a good beak,’ 
or ‘ The meal don’t is valuable better than the furfur,’ and how 
are we to take the cryptic utterances ‘ Who are alike to meet one’s’ 
and ‘To craunch the marmoset’? It may be, of course, one’s 
own fault. Probably one has big head, little sens, in which case it 
will be as well to burn the politeness and sing the palinody. 


ANGELA THIRKELL. 
























PYRENEES IN NOVEMBER. 


On the 15th November in a year somewhat nearer to the beginning 
of the present century than we are now I found myself in Mar- 
seilles, having completed some difficult business in Genoa and come 
westwards through the Riviera on my way home. But I did not 
want to get back to London at once ; I felt that I had earned a real 
holiday, I had already tired of the flesh-pots of the Riviera and, 
like the very old donkey in Pickwick, fresh air and exercise was 
what I required and I decided to conclude my holiday on foot. 

A companion is not essential on walking tours but, in winter 
especially, it is as well to have one, so I wired to a brother of mine 
in London who, being a publisher, could always take a holiday, and 
when he arrived (as he did by return of post) we went out into Mar- 
seilles, bought and packed knapsacks, sent the rest of our luggage to 
await us at Pau and took train to Carcassone to walk westwards from 
that unbelievably walled town across the foothills of the Pyrenees 
as far as we felt inclined or the weather and the passes permitted. 

On the following morning a little before sunrise, that is to say 
about seven o’clock, we set out from Carcassone to walk to Ax les 
Thermes. We got no farther that day than Alet, being I suppose 
a little out of condition from Capuan indulgences, but it was fine 
walking on a fine great road in fine clear air up the valley of the 
Aude which kept us noisy company all day as it tore down past us to 
find the Mediterranean. The next day was still up the Aude valley 
as far as Quillan, where you begin really to be among the foothills 
of the Pyrenees, and there we turned off right-handed, with the brave 
idea of reaching Ax that night by the Vallée du Rebenty and the 
Col de Pradel. As this would have made the day’s walk more than 
seventy kilometres I need not say that we did not doit. The road 
climbed high at first and then dropped steeply into the valley of 
the little Rebenty river, and after that went on climbing through 
little canyons and gorges strewn with great rocks, wild and almost 
mountainous. The early November twilight found us less than 
helf-way and it was pitch dark, but for a young crescent moon, by 
the time we reached the defile of Niort. Having climbed through 
this defile we decided to go no farther and in the considerable 
village of Niort halted and looked about for an inn. The Audois 
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go to bed early in winter and the one Auberge we found showed 
at first no sign of life, but as we beat upon the door a window above 
us opened and a large man in his shirt-sleeves, ghostly in the pale 
moonshine, hailed us in a fat and comfortable voice. 

‘Could we eat and drink ? ’—but of course we could, and of 
everything that there was, ‘and sleep ?’ but certainly and on both 
our ears: he himself was the inn-keeper and the Maire of the 
village and a good fellow. All these things we found to be true 
after he had rumbled downstairs and let us in. There was soup, 
there was an omelette, there were trout, there was a stew of meat 
of some kind which, if it was a little strong of garlic, yet went very 
well with the rough purple wine of the country. And afterwards 
we slept, as the landlord had promised us, on both ears. 

Sunrise next morning found us already on our way after a good 
breakfast, for if the Audois go early to bed they get up earlier still, 
and we were climbing the last slopes of the path up to the Col de 
Pradel while the western faces of the hills behind us were still in 
shadow. This little pass is only about 5,000 feet but marks the 
division of the watersheds of the Aude and the Ariége and there- 
fore, in fact, the division of the watersheds of the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. So far, coming westwards from Carcassone all 
the rivers and little mountain streams have been running swiftly 
towards you to join the Aude and find the Mediterranean past 
Narbonne; but now, and henceforward all the way, they will be 
hurrying westwards with you to swell the Adour or the Garonne 
and find the Atlantic at Bayonne or beyond Bordeaux, and as you 
stand upon this little col it is even betting for every drop of rain 
that falls which of these so-far-distant seas will be its destiny. 
There is a fascination in these passes that lead you from one valley 
to another of which I never tire, and in all my mountain holidays 
I have always planned to cross as many of them as I could. The 

peaks of mountains are all very well; they have their thrills, they 
give you the sense of accomplishment, they pander to your pride, 
they provide you with material for boasting, sometimes (though 
not always) they give you a finer and a farther view. But for 
continuous and certain pleasure give me passes that lead me on from 
one valley to another, from one prospect to the next, in an endless 
and recurrent expectation. I have never neared the top of a 
mountain pass without feeling my heart quicken and my eyes widen 
with that sense of imminent expectancy which is the salt of pleasure. 
There was snow on the col and we had a long day’s walking 
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down into the valley of the Ariége past Ascou to Ax and past Ax 
(where there are Baths and a Cure and that sort of thing) and so 
came that evening, very tired, to Vicdessos, after which there is 
no road but only paths and mountain tracks everywhere and in 
all directions, for Vicdessos is a sort of ganglion or meeting-point 
of a dozen valleys. My brother was determined to go up into the 
Andorra and cross over into Spain. It looked quite easy on the 
map, he said, there were several passes ; and so indeed if you look 
at the map you will see there are. You could go, he said, straight 
by Caraffa and the Estrets and the Port de Rat to la Serrat ; or 
you could go by the Port de las Bareytes to Ordino; or, if you 
wanted to make it easy, by the less direct way of Siguer and the 
Port de Siguer. The first two, I think, would have been utterly 
impossible—in November I mean—unless we took guides and made 
aregular business of it. The third, by the Port de Siguer, I thought 
was possible, but the people of the inn and the inhabitants of 
Vicdessos vehemently dissuaded us. It would be quite impossible, 
they said. There would be snow, soft new snow, mind you, ten, 
twenty feet deep. There would be mists and torments and rafales 
of wind and snowstorms. The paths were not well marked or 
easy to see even in the summer—in the winter, deep in snow, no 
one could be sure to find them ; even guides went astray ; there 
were no villages, if we lost our way we could never find it again. 
Finally, the daylight was too short for the distance: we could 
never reach Ordino or even la Serrat between an hour before dawn 
and an hour after sunset. 

I think that it was this last that decided me to leave Andorra 
until another time ; it certainly was not the fear of bears, though 
one inhabitant had used them as a final and clinching argument 
to dissuade us, for, only the other day, he told us, an old shepherd 
had been found, out in the woods, half-eaten by bears. ‘ You may 
laugh,’ he said, ‘ but it is true. We buried him only yesterday. 
Not that they left very much of him to bury, the unclean beasts. 
Come,’ and he plucked me by the sleeve, ‘come and I will show 
you his grave here in the churchyard—with the earth still wet!’ 
I thanked him and assured him I believed and we drank together 
to the peace of the departed and the confusion of all bears, but if 
bears had been the only danger I think I should have risked it. 
The short day was the conclusive deterrent and I am glad now that 
it was, for, from our subsequent experiences, I do not think we 
should have reached Andorra alive if we had tried to walk there 
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by ourselves. I have done it since from Vicdessos both in summe 
and autumn—but that is quite another matter. 

Andorra vetoed, much to my brother’s annoyance, we decided 
to make for Aulus over the Port de Saleix. ‘ We can do that on 
our heads,’ he said sulkily ; and as a matter of fact we did do some 
part of it that way. 

We started bright and early next morning for Saleix and the 
pass. The sun got up after us as usual into a clear sky but clouded 
over a little later in the day. It was the only cloudy day we had, 
There had been snow on the Col de Pradel, and since the Port de 
Saleix is about 500 feet higher we expected to find more snow but 
not quite so soon or so deep as we did find it. The path climbs 
and keeps high up along the southern face of the little valley, but 
long before we had got half-way there ceased to be any path to 
see and we trod virgin snow. A little more than half-way, but at 
a point where we could now, fortunately, see the col itself, the path, 
or the ledge rather which had carried the path, had been swept 
away by a landslide and we were forced to climb down towards 
the valley bottom and climb up and regain it farther on. My 
brother plunged first down the steep snow slope, but at about his 
fifth stride the snow held his feet and he went head over heels 
for the rest of the way. We had no alpenstocks or even walking- 
sticks to steady us and enable us to glissade, and while I was laughing 
at him (for there was no real danger) the same thing happened to 
me and I too described parabolas most of the way down. Having 
thus gone a good deal farther down than we meant to do, very 
nearly to the valley bottom, we decided not to climb up again to 
the path at once but to make straight for the col which we could 
now see plainly straight ahead. I don’t think it was more than 
four miles away but it was the hardest four miles I have ever done 
in my life. The rise was pretty steep all the way; the snow was 
new and soft, never less deep than to our knees and sometimes 
considerably deeper ; once or twice I went in up to my shoulders. 
The sun came out quite hot and by the time we climbed up on to 
the path again, for we had to get back to it after all some half-mile 
or so before the actual pass in order to out-flank a small precipice, 
we were both streaming with sweat and pretty nearly done in. 
On the principle of ‘ it’s dogged as does it’ we had kept going without 
an easy, but now we ate and drank everything we had brought 
with us (nothing fortunately was lost or broken) and patted each 
other on the back and admired the view. Looking back the way 
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we had come it was very fine indeed. All the little valley lay at 
our feet under its snow counterpane ; Saleix and Ausat looked no 
more than a rifle-shot away ; but to the right and away into the 
far distance the higher peaks of the Pyrenees blazed white in the 
sunshine as far as we could see. At the pass itself a new view 
opened out to the north and west and though the near peaks were 
shut in on the left by the southern shoulder of the col we could 
see them far away to the south-west past where the bulk of the 
Mount Vallier filled the near horizon. It was not much after mid-day, 
the sun was quite hot, there was little wind and the southern but- 
tress sheltered us from what there was and we rested and lingered 
there a long time. The western side of the Port de Saleix, towards 
Aulus, is much less steep than the eastern which we had just 
climbed and, after the first drop down, opens out into a little 
plateau of the hills. No man had trodden the pass since the snow- 
fall; the only tracks upon the white surface were of birds and a 
mountain hare. The snow too, though it was soft, lay more evenly 
and was not so deep as on the eastern side, and we went fast across 
the first open amphitheatre till we came to the woods. But there, 
since we had followed no path from the col, for there was none to 
follow, we were at a loss and all I could do was to orientate my- 
self by the sun and my map and plunge downwards at hazard 
through the woods in the direction, asI made it, of Aulus, which 
lay below us out of sight perhaps nine miles away. 

And then, just at the edge of the open plateau, on the fringe 
of the woods, I saw suddenly in the soft snow the spoor or the 
slot or whatever I ought to call it, of a Bear! 

The marks were large and deep and plantigrade and, I declare 
upon my conscience, in every way and by all the evidences I know 
of, most indubitably Ursine. Until that moment I had never 
realised fully the emotion of Robinson Crusoe, but now I know 
exactly how he felt. I wanted to apologise to the inhabitant of 
Vicdessos and I murmured a Requiem Aeternam for the soul of the 
unhappy shepherd. We looked at each other, and then at the foot- 
marks again, and then slowly all around us. I am not sure, but 
I think we spoke in whispers, and then, in silent accord, we turned 
and plunged into the woods, taking great care to tread silently and 
avoid rotten sticks as we had always been told to do by Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper and others when we were young, in the direction opposite 
to that which the tracks seemed to have taken. It was this un- 
considered and panic start that was, I must suppose, our undoing, 
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for I had to admit after a mile of more or less rapid descent that] 
was lost. For more than two hours we plunged down throug) 
those steep and snowy and damnable woods, clasping and Swinging 
from tree to tree in the steeper places and bringing down small 
avalanches of snow that ran down our necks, being slapped in the 
face by wet branches and mired to the knees in bogs that the snoy 
treacherously hid. The sun shone no more, or at any rate we could 
not see it, and the short November afternoon had turned to twilight 
before we came out upon a mule track that must clearly lead some. 
where and therefore surely to Aulus; but the twilight had become 
darkness untempered by any moon (for she was now more than 
half-grown and would not rise till six or seven o’clock) before we saw 
through the trees the lights of Aulus still far below us. It was still 
some time before we reached the outskirts of the village, for the 
path was still snowy, and stony and slippery, and the darkness, 
which was now absolute except for star-shine—‘ not light but 
rather darkness visible ’—craved very wary walking. 

Aulus is a big village of the hills and in summer very populous 
with visitors. It is one of those summer cures which, in order 
to lure large middle-aged Frenchmen to the mountains where the 
air and exercise will really do them good and reduce their avoir- 
dupois, pretend to have discovered medicinal springs. It is there- 
fore full of hotels, but in the winter these are shut up and Aulus 
reverts to village life. 

In villages and unsophisticated towns I generally choose one 
of the less-pretentious inns: in health resorts and such-like places 
the largest and most flamboyant—on the principle that, as you are 
certain to be stung wherever you go you may as well get something 
for the puncture. 

Partly for this reason and partly because the Guide Book said 
it was ‘ ouv. toute l'année’ we marched up the perron of the ‘ Grand 
Hotel’ and hammered upon its closed door. We waited a long 
time. At last steps approached, there was much turning of keys 
and creaking of locks and the door opened upon an ancient old 
woman with a candle and apparently not quite awake. When we 
had succeeded in waking her up completely it appeared that we 
could sleep there if we really wanted to and that we could have 
something to eat and drink if we waited awhile. 

I strode into an enormous dining-room and switched on the 
electric light. This catacomb-and-candle business in a country 
where there is so much water power that every cottage can have 
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electric light was ridiculous. The dining-room was in its winter. 

ents of druggets and brown holland and we were persuaded to 
come into a smaller room where there was an open fire-place and a 
wood fire and which smelt of tobacco and otherwise gave evidence 
of comparatively recent occupation. We demanded wine which 
was promptly brought and not so very long afterwards bread and 
a hors d’wuvre of sliced salami and soup and a stew of some sort 
which the old woman said was the best she could do for us. While 
we were engaged on this and feeling a little cheerfuller the door 
opened and an aged man with a wisp of grey beard, looking rather 
like a badger and blinking as if just awakened from his winter sleep, 
came in and greeted us. To this day I do not know if he was the 
proprietor of the hotel, hibernating so to speak in his own holt, 
or if he was only the head-cellarman left in charge. He was one 
or the other and a very courteous and discriminating old gentleman 
he proved, as you will see. After greetings and when we had told 
him whence we came and of our horrific adventures in the snow and 
had lightly touched upon the subject of Bears, he looked at our 
meal and ‘ Tut-tut,’ says he, ‘I think we can do a little better than 
that,’ and nodding to us as if bidding us be of good cheer, he went 
out and presently returned carrying a bottle of wine in either hand. 
‘This is better than the wine you have there,’ he said, placing them 
on the table and producing a corkscrew. It was. It proved to bea 
certain wine of Cahors which I had never tasted before but can recom- 
mend heartily if you are ever in those parts. Something like a good 
Burgundy but drier, very heartening and of a pleasing bouquet. 
If Henri Quatre had drunk several bottles of it before he stormed 
Cahors (as he probably had) I do not wonder that he proved irre- 
sistible. While we were talking and well embarked upon the second 
bottle—of course we made him drink with us—the door opened 
again and the old woman and an assistant girl whom she had wakened 
up from somewhere came in bearing a great dish of jugged hare, 
or gibelotte of hare and another of poulet sauté Marengo. 

The old gentleman rubbed his hands and smiled. ‘ After the 
snow and the bears,’ he said, ‘I thought you would have need of 
something more than this,’ waving his hand at the remnants of our 
meal, ‘ and these,’ pointing to the new dishes, ‘ are the best we could 
get ready quickly.’ 

My brother by now had become almost human again, and when 
we had finished the hare and the chicken he led the conversation, 
apropos of the Vin de Cahors, to the subject of wine in general. 
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The old gentleman seemed from his remarks to be both an enthusiagt 
and an expert. He held forth on this great subject with as catholic 
a range and variety of appreciation as Mr. George Saintsbuy 
could have done had he been there—and what a symposium it 
would have been if he had!—and with a sub-current of regret for 
the decadence of modern taste which Mr. Saintsbury would have 
shared. ‘We have some good wines here,’ he said, ‘but I seldomserye 
them now. People, if they have money, drink champagne which, 
after all, is not a wine to satisfy men. I do not serve a Vintage 
Bordeaux twice in a season. But to you who are connoisseurs— 
‘We do not pretend to be connoisseurs,’ I said, ‘ though 
it is true we like good wine.’—‘ It is the same thing,’ he replied; 
‘If you truly like good wine because it is good and not because 
it has a name or because it costs much money, but only because 
you like it, you are a connoisseur. It is just like books. If you 
like a book because it is a good book and well written and you know 
it is good without looking at the title-page to see who wrote it, 
you are a connoisseur of literature. But people now buy books 
and wine because of the name or because of the price or because 
they are told. They do not know for themselves, their own taste 
does not tell them.’ He got up and went to the door. ‘ Waita 
little minute,’ he said and went out. Presently he returned, 
bearing carefully in either hand a bottle, both of which he placed 
delicately on the table. ‘I have here,’ he said, ‘two good wines. 
One is——’—‘I can see that one is a Steinberg Cabinet in Box- 
beutel,’ I interrupted. ‘ What is the other ? —‘ The other,’ he 
answered, looking at it with affection, ‘ is a Romanée Conti of a good 
year. Yes, they are both good wines and if you permit that we 
drink them together they shall not cost you too much.’ 
My brother’s eyes had lit up, but he pretended to have scruples. 
‘I don’t know,’ he said ; ‘ hock and Burgundy on the top of that Vin 
de Cahors doesn’t seem right somehow. Ought we to mix like that?’ 
‘When wine is good and old it matters not,’ said the old 
gentleman sententiously. ‘For me who am old and have been 
sleeping I shall but taste each of them ; but for you who are young 
and also have walked so many miles through snow in the mountain 
air, what is a bottle of good wine more or less? Which will you 
try first ?’ 
I considered. ‘The hock,’ I said firmly, ‘ because it is a heady 
wine and of a pronounced flavour and in no case should I go further 
than a single bottle. But if, when we have gone on to the Romanée, 
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we should desire to continue, we shall be able to do so for so long 
ag in reason May seem good to us.’ 

The old gentleman beamed upon me and for a moment I feared 
would have embraced me. ‘ That is well said,’ he murmured, 
‘you have the right spirit,’ and he very carefully uncorked the 
Boxbeutel, and poured out three glasses. It was of a perfect 
colour, quite indescribable, but most like a topaz or brown diamond, 
ora mountain burn in the sunshine, and its scent filled the air. We 
drank, and I could see all the vineyards of the Rhine pass by me, 
basking in the sun. When we had finished the bottle and eaten a 
little bread the Romanée was uncorked. It had been in the warm 
room long enough to become of the same temperature which, as 
you know, is all that is necessary for Burgundy. 

It was a perfect wine, not too old but just old enough, its colour 
the colour of rubies when you look down through them and not 
sideways, but its scent and its savour like nothing else on earth except 
itself. These comparisons are hopeless. How shall you describe 
the greater in terms of the less or paint the dawn except with 
colours stolen from the dawn? It was what it was, a Romanée 
Conti of a good year, just old enough and in perfect condition. 
I do not know how many bottles of it we drank, but I know that 
when we had been talking what had not seemed a very long time 
I looked at my watch and found it was past eleven. We had been 
in the hotel five hours. 

I proposed bed, but my brother would have none of it. ‘ Let 
us walk on to Oust,’ he said; ‘I feel as happy as a sand-boy and 
as wakeful as a lark. It is only fifteen kilometres’ I tried to 
dissuade him at first but not very vehemently. I felt singularly 
wakeful and alert. The old man who was smiling at our discussion 
went out to the front door and came back saying, ‘I should, I 
suppose, beg you to stay, but I will not if you have the mind to 
go and feel it will do you good. We have had a pleasant evening 
and it is a fine night, and there is a great moon and the sky is full 
of stars. If you wish to go I will not try to dissuade you.’ 

So we shouldered our knapsacks and shook him by the hand, 
and went out into the night and walked all the way to Oust along 
a fine mountain road. It was a night like Jessica’s, quite still, 
and the sky was so thick with stars that the moon riding high on 
our left as we went, north-west, seemed to have to shoulder her 
way through them. 

The air was clear and pure and cold and bathed us like a lustra- 
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tion. We talked of everything that is wonderful under the sun— 
or the stars—of all the things that really matter, and came nearer 
to understanding the meaning of the Cosmos and penetrating the 
veil that hides the intentions and the purpose of the Almighty 
than I think we are ever likely to do again; for it is only when 
the grosser and more material parts of man are thus lifted a little 
by good wine from the mind upon which they weigh and whose 
eyes they obscure that his soul is able to use its full powers. It 
is not permitted, however, and wisely so, that these states of exalt- 
ation should occur often or that they should last very long, for 
if they did man’s pride of knowledge would swell too great and he 
would fall like Lucifer. Whereas, as it is, the mood lasted us 
to Oust, the fifteen kilometres went by like a flash, we knocked up 
an inn that was sound asleep and, going to bed, slept ourselves, this 
time till after dawn. ; 

It would be too long to describe the whole of our walk and our 
experiences day by day for the rest of the fortnight, and so I will 
only say quickly that it was now the 20th November and that we 
walked on westwards across the lower passes of the lateral spurs 
of the Pyrenees, into Spain by the Pont du Roi and Bosost and back 
to France by Luchon to Aragnouet, starting always (except on 
that one occasion) before dawn and using all the daylight; that 
every day the sun got up after us into a clear sky and shone upon 
us all day; and that in that clear air and sunshine we covered 
incredible distances in kilometres without fatigue of body or weari- 
ness of spirit. We did not attempt any very difficult passes, but 
there was plenty of snow and when it was soft it made the walking 
hard ; and there was some difficult country about Sentein which 
is another ganglion of the hills like Vicdessos ; and also some rather 
untrodden ways when, after crossing the Port de Peyresourde out 
of Luchon we left the road to cut across country by Loudenvielle 
to get to Tramezaigues. On the last day but one we walked from 
Aragnouet to Gedre over the Col de Campbiel, a simple enough 
pass in the summer (though even then not always easy to find) 
but rather a terrific looking place in winter, and so from Gedre to 
Lourdes and Pau. It was then the lst December. 

I do not know if the Pyrenees always give you such weather 
as they gave to us in November, such days of sun and nights of 
stars, but if they do, then to anyone who is not afraid of walking 
I would say—try the Pyrenees in winter. 

Witu1aM BLIss. 























THE SUBAHDAR’S TITA BHAI. 
BY LIEUT..GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, K.C.B., K.CS.I., 
D.S.O. 


THERE are many things that the British do for India, great and small, 
that are not, as it were, in the contract. Some of these stand for 
all time in the halls of history, others should be there but are not. 
There are countless lesser services that no one records but are 
talked of to this day in the villages, and in those houses amid the 
South Downs or in Devon, where pipes bubble and squeak, and the 
chins of the past-masters quietly wag. For instance, history does 
not precisely recall that the great Sikh community—for it is not a 
race—and the simple sturdy Sikh religion, the faith of the ‘ Sikh’ 
or ‘learner,’ would be dead as a doornail had it not been for the 
British officers of the Sikh regiments. Sikhism, the dour manly 
self-denying faith which Gura Govind brought, born on anvils hot 
with pain, from out the humbler teaching of Baba Nanak, was too 
much for the young Punjabi of say a generation ago. He was soft 
and loblolly, and wanted to smoke and live at his ease as a Hindu. 
It was quite easy, for no man is a Sikh till he has been baptised. 
If you neglect to take the pahal, and ignore the Japjee, or sacred 
books, why you just become the sort of Hindu that the Brahmins 
will let you be. Because Sikhism makes fine soldiers the British 
officers insisted that recruits must be baptised, and that with some 
ceremony, regimental colours, a gun of the battery and other such 
mascots assisting. Perhaps the Sikhs, who now swagger about 
wearing their kirpans and make a song and dance over trifles, or 
demand excessive representation in the Punjab Assembly, will deny 
this, but the last generation of priests at the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar knew it quite well, were intensely grateful therefor and 
did not hesitate to say so, when they made their visit to levy tribute 
and whatnots round the Sikh corps of His Majesty’s armies. 
Now the foregoing has nothing to do with this particular story 
except by way of advertisement and argument, for the tale is one 
of those lesser unrecorded but long-remembered benefactions, which 
help to form that happy liaison and camaraderie between the 
British officers of the Indian army and their men. It is also a. 
story of one of those remarkable little coteries of blood brothers 
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which men call an Indian Mountain Battery. There are now 
nineteen such, but there were originally only six; four of the 
Punjab Frontier Force, and two of the Jacobabad frontier found 
by the Bombay Army. Late in the eighties of the last century 
two more were added and now inherit the ancient prestige. For 
many years these batteries were commanded by captains of the 
Royal Artillery, and were undoubtedly the finest captains’ command 
in the world. The job bred the men, and it would be hard to find 
officers more enterprising and efficient, if at times somewhat master- 
ful, than these captains of artillery in permanent high command, 
They were characters and personages, commanding units of fame 
and reliability, and some were great characters, who lived entirely 
for their batteries, their men and their old brown mules, and had 
little other interest in life than that of their command. 

Of this type was James Osborn, captain of Royal Artillery, and 
commandant of what we will camouflage under the name of the 
Paniala Mountain Battery P.F.F. The latter letters mean that it 
was part of the Punjab Frontier Force of pious memory, the re- 
nowned Punjab Hatha in which every Sikh and Punjabi Moslem, 
worthy of the name, desired to serve. Now Osborn was the son 
of the distinguished officer who had raised and commanded for 
fifteen years, from captain to lieut.-colonel, the well-known corps 
Osborn’s Rifles, one of those loyal corps that marched from the 
Frontier to Delhi, when the Bengal Line blew up. From Delhi it 
had ‘ Baily Guard gya,’ which being interpreted means had gone 
to the Baily Guard, in which the Lucknow garrison and their charges 
were besieged. The men who have ‘ Baily Guard gya’ have now 
almost all piled their arms, at the order of Death to the old musketeer, 
‘Pile your arms! Pile your arms! Pile your arms!’ Yet now 
and again if you go to the fighting villages in the Punjab, there will 
still be some old tyke who will be helped out, to salaam to you, 
and put his hand in your hands, helped out by a grandson in the 
same corps, while the pensioned son looks on. 

The Paniala Mountain Battery held its head very high, and 
still bought its own mules, by favour of the Remount Department, 
who would not wrestle a fall with Osborn, and magnificently muled 
it was ; bays and browns with a piebald and a grey for the pioneer, 
not a light grey for tribesmen to shoot at, but a douce grey with 
the blessed donkey mark in deep black, for mules take after their 
mothers. Every mule was every man’s friend, and would lie down in 
the lines while you sat on their bellies and smoked a cigarette, which 
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is only done in the best batteries. If Osborn was not in the mule 
lines watching the mules clipped till their silk undercoats showed, 
he would be in the gun park with the gunners or cheering the 
wrestlers in the sand pit, or watching the tug-of-war team, all the 
while sucking a pipe which bubbled and squeaked in a minor key. 
Then one day it happened that he had come out of the orderly 
room after seeing the Sikh recruits sworn in over the seven-pounder, 
firing a blank round as they swore, and was going across between 
the manéges when he heard a rattle and the sound of hoofs against 
a mud wall, and a small scurrying figure ran into him screaming. 
Round the manége lane came two of the remount mules just arrived, 
terrified by the new sights and not yet initiated into the holy calm 
that should reign in a battery mule lines. They had broken loose 
from the paddock and had not yet learnt to make for the forage barn, 
and were raising Cain. The little figure that ran into him had five 
little plaited pigtails flying out behind, and her gold embroidered 
cap was in the leading remount’s teeth. She was dressed in red 
pyjamas and a little muslin shirt and was sobbing with fright. 
Osborn, Uncle Osborn of the Paniala Battery, was equal to 
the situation. He waved his whanghai cane at the runaways, who 
turned back in the lane to finda driver havildar with two nosebags 
close behind. Then he knelt on one knee and drew the child to him. 
‘There my lass. Daro mat, badmash chalagya. Don’t be 
afraid, the rogues have gone, see.’ 
And Tita Bhai looked up. 
‘Who are you, mari ?’ 
‘IT am Tita Bhai.’ 
‘Without doubt! But whose Tita Bhai ?’ 
‘I am the Subahdar’s Tita Bhai.’ 
Ah! That was it, she was Subahdar Jowand Singh’s daughter. 
‘But a subahdar’s daughter should not mind runaway mules.’ 
* Dar gya, Sahib, Bahuti dargya. I was very much frightened,’ 
whimpered the little maid. 
‘There, there, piari, kuchch dar nahin, there is now no fear. See 
rather this,’ and Osborn struck a light with a patent pocket lighter. 
‘Ooh-ee. Do it again, Sahib! Do it again!’ 
Sunshine had returned at the Sahib’s wonderful Azkmat,! and 
Tita Bhai was all smiles. 
“Come along, piari, and we will seek thy house. See the 
wicked mules have been caught by the Havildarji.’ 
1 Trick. 
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‘Wicked mules,’ piped Tita Bhai, as hand in hand with the by 8 
Captan Sahib she danced across the parade ground, and there, insti 
already half-way across, putting a crooked puggaree straight, was Tiral 
stout old Jowand Singh hurrying towards them. Hash 

‘Oh! shameless one, where have you been? Thy mother that 
will surely whip thee.’ by # 

And Tita Bhai clutched her protector’s hand more closely and bald 
whispered, ‘ Tell him, Sahib; I don’t want mother’s slipper.’ with 

And the Captan Sahib explained very gracefully and cleverly love 
and all was peace. by t 

And thus it came about that the little maid of the five plaited from 
tails became a fast and inseparable friend of the commanding till ; 
officer, and established herself as deep in his heart as he in hers, the 
Did Osborn sit watching the hockey or football, Tita Bhai sat between and 
his knees. Did he judge the wrestling, Tita Bhai would judge it too, high 
telling Osborn by a pat on his leg which champion had her favour ; of a 
and when the sections played inter-section hockey Tita Bhai would abo 
say by the pat which side she wished to win. If Osborn was in- to | 
specting the forage or seeing the ghee board sample the ghee, Tita sub: 
Bhai must take part and dig her little finger into the tempting for 
butter-tin, as the grown men did, sucking the finger appreciatively fror 
like her betters. Around the great seedpods of the acacia trees Bhi 
would clatter in the wind, the click-clack which made the Punjabis wit 
call the trees chujna, the ‘clatter of women’s tongues,’ and the and 
grey squirrels would scamper up the mulberry trees hard by, and 
men would say that Tita Bhai was worth placating and giving to | 
lollypops to. And then perhaps the gun of high twelve would go, tak 
and bedlam would break out in the mule lines, like hell let loose, wh 
at the sound which meant the midday feed was due. her 

Sometimes she would trot behind Osborn and the Havildar- 
major when they went to look at the guard, where the six pug- can 
dogs of war stood in line and a big Sikh in very loose artillery bat 
knicker breeches, with a very large crimson puggaree on top and a We 
very curly sword in his hand, stood sentry. The guard would turn vis 
out with curly swords, drawing them with a flash that made Tita tok 
Bhai clap her hands and rattle her bangles, more bangles, folk said, a 
than she should have, but then her father spoilt her. old 

Sometimes they would watch the mules in the paddock and see 
them squabble to graze near the ponies, for mules are faithful to to 
the memory of their mothers, and it is very swagger to crop your An 
grass alongside a pony. If you are a mare mule and can graze 
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by # foal, and nuzzle and pet it, then your poor frustrated mother 

instinct is soothed, for mules are sterile save the famous mule of 
Tirah, which is a mystery, with a Merkoman pony thrown in. 
Hashi, the red-roan gun mule in No. 6 gun, could kick that hard 
that she generally was cock of the grazing paddock, and grazed 
by the pony she liked best and none to say her nay, save a pie- 
bald pioneer mule that had been bought as a brown and was dyed 
with permanganate when you went to war. Tita Bhai specially 
loved the piebald, who was known as Mr. Binks or Binks Sahib 
by the men, no one knew why. Tita Bhai would beg a little gour 
from the Baniah and keep it in the pocket of her muslin waistcoat, 
till it was all pocket-jammy, and take it to Mr. Binks if she knew 
the line sentry. But the line sentries knew she was a favourite 
and privileged after the immoral instincts of the East, where the 
highly connected can do no wrong. There was a squat little pot? 
of a Lubana Sikh driver-naik, who was her slave, and when he was 
about they would do what they liked, and even set Osborn’s terrier 
to hunt for rats in the gram-orderly’s shed. Once the orderly 
subaltern had come round to find half the grain sacks overturned 
for Tita Bhai’s amusement, and had received a very smart salute 
from a very hot driver-naik. Seeing that he was not in disgrace, 
Bhola Singh became confidential and explained that small girls 
with pigtails were ‘ Bahuti piart chiz’ (‘very dear things’)... 
and how his own had died of malaria last rains. 

And since Tita Bhai was at times all woman, and all men fish 
to her net, why, she in the shelter of her privileged position had 
taken the Moslem camp by storm, and made old Nizam-ud-din, 
who really hated all Sikh and other musheriks or idolators, bring 
her fairings every time he went to Rawal Pindi Bazaar. 

It was three years more before the two-handed step to Osborn 
came, the promotion which meant that he must leave the 
battery in which he had served somany years. Burma, Manipur, 
Waziristan and Tirah, good marching, hard fighting, a wonderful 
vista, with the smell of the mule and the camel, of the headed 
tobacco in the bazaars, and the wood smoke in the lines for 
a memory. For fifteen years and more had he ‘climbed in his 
old brown gaiters, along of his old brown mule.’ 

Tita Bhai was growing with the years and would soon go back 
to her village and be betrothed, and Osborn was due to be promoted. 
And the news came at a final rehearsal of a tug of war, and Tita 
1Cf. Sessilis oba, of the late P. F. Horace. 
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Bhai had just patted her hopes as to the victory on Osborn’s right 
or left leg as the case might be when the telegram came that 
announced promotion and a posting to Europe. 

The whole battery was aghast, and the day of departure was 4 
sad one. All the battery had come to the tonga station and had 
brought half the mules, and many sahibs of regiments came too, 
Tita Bhai had wept for days, and had scorned the suggestion— 
that she must be a grown-up girl and soon be married. Never, 
she said, could she be married unless he was there to see to it, as 
she and the Subahdar said a last farewell to the Captan Sahib that 
now felt he was an old major. 


II. 


Osborn went home to serve in that important part of the Royal 
Artillery then known as the ‘Gambadiers.” A Gambadier is a 
gentlemen who wears the article of dress known as a ‘ gambadoe,’ 
which is said to be but the Spanish name for a gaiter. As the 
Garrison Artillery alone in that branch of the Service wore it, it 
delighted the more lively young gentlemen to know that portion 
of the Artillery by that name, a name of humorous affection. But 
ere two years were out it pleased the authorities to decree that 
henceforward the commandants of Indian Mountain Batteries 
should be of the rank of Major, the same as the British batteries, 
Before long it happened that Osborn was offered the command 
once again of the Paniala Mountain Battery, which he with joy 
beyond compare accepted, and you could not see his heels for the 
dust in his haste to rejoin. He had not taken unto himself a wife, 
though the famous captain commandants in days gone by did not 
of necessity disdain such aids to efficiency. They usually married 
douce philosophical ladies to whom mules and camels and frontier 
stationswerenot anathema, and who perfectly wellgrasped their place 
vis-d-vis the other and senior mistresses of their masters’ affections. 

To Osborn, however, it had been ‘he travels the fastest who 
travels alone.’ He returned to the Paniala Battery with no rival 
interests, and great was the scene at the reunion. The battery 
had changed its station, but all the old friends were there to help 
carry his kit, and half a dozen of his favourite mules were brought 
down too, and the battery tonga with the best of them was waiting 
to spirit him up the road to the cantonments a dozen miles or 80 
away. Second editions are never quite the same as the first, and 
three years make a difference. The old Subahdar had gone to 
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‘pension ’ and of course there was no Tita Bhai. Tita Bhai was 
at home and probably married, for she was growing fast when he 
had left. A dozen or so of the old gunners were gone, including 
the old specimen who had been extended and extended because 
he had been with Bobs to Kandahar, and that was about all. 

He asked for news of the old Subahdar, but no one had been 
to his village lately, and no one knew if Tita Bhai was married. 
A week or so later, however, a man rejoined from furlough from 
the village who said there was the devil to pay. Tita Bhai had 
refused absolutely to marry. Instead of being smacked and 
married without more ado, her father had listened to her. There 
were two candidates, said Indra Singh the informant. The son of 
the headman, a very prosperous young fellow, wasone. The other 
was a havildar, a young havildar in the 19th Sikhs, not such a 
swell as the headman’s son, but still an important personality in 
the village which was taking sides over the matter, the military 
families, of which there were several, favouring the havildar. 

Ah well, that was interesting, and the talk of the Punjab village 
was all good and natural and like old times when he had shot and 
fished among them. 

And the affairs of the battery engrossed him, till one day just 
before Christmas came a letter from the Subahdar, thrice rejoiced 
at his return to the East, and especially to the old battery, and then 
followed the gist of the matter. 


‘There is much trouble in this village, and I know Indra Singh 
has told you of it. Tita Bhai should have been married long ago, 
but, Saheb, I have spoilt her and let her do as she likes, and now 
she says she won’t marry anyone unless you tell her to. The 
Lambadar is making an enmity with me over the matter, and the 
havildar’s family are making botheration and all the village is 
quarrelling. That headman saying it is my fault, and that I 
should compel my daughter to marry one or the other, he does not 
care which, he does not want my daughter, but his son does. My 
petition is that you come soon, Sahib, and settle the matter. The 
village will make a Durbar for you. I also thinking that my master 
will shoot the black partridge. 

‘Your devoted Subahdar.’ 


And to the screed of the writer the old man had put his signa- 
ture in Gurmuki. 

Osborn considered the matter. He might very well settle the 
matter for them, for no doubt the woman’s wits of Tita Bhai would 
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tell him in some fashion what she wanted. The battery was in 
excellent order, and there was no reason why he should not have 
a few days’ Christmas leave. Black partridge there were he knew 
in the beyla near Jhok Sayanwallah, and of all the good birds to 
shoot let alone eat, the black partridge was hard to beat. 

‘Write, oh Munshi-ji, and say that I will be there by the mail 
train at Pindar Khan station the day after the Big Day (Christmas 
Day), and that if I come his daughter must do as I tell her,’ 

With alacrity his old orderly and bearer got out his shooting 
kit. He would stay at the Dak Bungalow near by and would not 
want tents, and Boxing Day found a contented and amused officer 
undertaking the dusty journey in the train across the Thal to 
Pindar Khan. His journey was uneventful, save that in changing 
trains at Shahpur, and getting into a second-class carriage, he found 
a scene of distress. Two subalterns had flung their shooting kit 
in, where an educated gentleman of the clerkly class was already 
sitting, had tied their dogs to the legs of the seat and had gone off 
to get a cup of tea. The dogs had started fighting, and the clerkly 
gentleman was evidently disturbed. He was hanging out of the 
window calling ‘Oh Station-master! Oh Master of the station! 
Come quickly. Come quickly, mashterjee! Fighting dargs are here.’ 

Osborn came to the rescue, pacified the terriers, and reassured 
the intelligent one. 

‘Cheer up, Babuji, that is all right. Keep quiet, you devils.’ 

And then in discussion with the babu, he found that he too 
knew Jhok Sayanwallah, and knew of the trouble. 

‘This is mischievous case, Sar, and that woman must be she- 
devil. Those men taking sides and fighting soon, and perhaps 
beating that subahdar. These women are beelzebub, Sar.’ 

On arrival at Sayanwallah, Osborn, whose fame had gone before 
him, was met by a crowd. All the old soldiers in the district 
were there, horse, foot and artillery. The village headman had 
been in a cavalry regiment too, and it was not a question of the 
civil versus the military element. Each side had soldier supporters 
and it was a wonder that the peace had not been broken. In fact 
the village constable, who was on the platform too,as much as said so, 
and had already made a report on the matter. A pony was waiting 
for the Sahib and a two-wheeled tumtum for his servants and luggage, 
with a pony fresh plumed, necklaced and tasselled in the shafts, 
and it was a regular procession that escorted him to the bungalow. 
After some chat he was asked if six o’clock that night when all 
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were home from work, would do. Osborn agreed that he should not 
speak to Tita Bhai, who was half-locked up in her father’s house. 

Many were the visitors to the bungalow that evening. The 
headman himself came and presented after ancient Mogul customs 
his nuzzar of two gold coins, which were nothing less than Russian 
ten-rouble pieces, to be touched and remitted. It was a great 
honour, he said, that his village should be visited, and more 
especially that the Sahzb should have come to settle so momentous 
a matter. Women, as no one knew better than he, were the devil, 
and that the Sahib should of his own kindness put his head into 
any sort of mesh where they were concerned, was amazing. But 
such were the English, in the call of friendship. He himself had 


no great wish for this marriage, but his son . . . ah well, the 
Sahib knew what young men are. ‘Give her to me to-day or I 
die’. . . andhisson was so upset . . . and such like and so forth. 


Came also the old Sikh Grunthi from a neighbouring temple, who 
had met him before with an offering of the Sikh communion dough, 
and a dozen old soldiers, Mehtab Singh, who had ‘ Baily Guard 
gya, among them. Very old and stiff but still erect was Mehtab 
Singh, great-uncle of the Subahdar, wearing not only a Mutiny 
Medal but one for China, bringing his sword in his hand, that 
Osborn might touch the hilt after the courtly custom of fealty. 
Among them too was an old Moslem Sirdar, a man of the Guides, 
also with the Mutiny Medal, bent but still hawk-eyed on a grandson’s 
arm. He had come to make salaam as in duty bound and as was 
his social right. He was not going to be out of anything of interest, 
and besides, the Sahib among these Sikhs might want some outside 
support. Ho! he’d like to see any daughter of his having airs 
and graces and bringing a commanding Sahib all this way to settle 
her affairs. Then he fell a chuckling, and was fain to tell a Rabe- 
laisian story of the return of the Guides from the taking of Delhi 
in ’57, that fabled event of which men still speak in the up-country 
villages, to every man a veiled cart and inmate, and more to the 
sirdars, with many other valuables besides. One forgets, but the 
village does not. The story did not lose by Akram Khan’s 
telling. And then came the Subahdar when the press had gone. He 
would not speak of Tita Bhai save that she was well and said the 
Sahib would deal fairly by her. But his chief remarks were to his 
sense of gratitude for the supreme honour that the Sahib had done 
him, and how his izzat was exalted for ever, which could easily be 
imagined in a country where honour and consideration are so prized. 
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Ten minutes before six an escort of two stalwart young soldiers 
came to bring the major to the eventful durbar. The space in 
front of the Subahdar’s house in the middle of the village had been 
cleared and a fire burned in the centre of a ring, round which were 
sitting the notables of the village. There was a semicircle of chairs 
for half a dozen, the rest were squatting, and in the centre was a low 
arm-chair for the Sahib. By the side was a table arranged with 
lemonade bottles and tea-cups, and a lad was blowing hard on a 
Samovar. As Osborn approached everyone rose, and the headman 
conducted him to his chair within the circle. It was dark and in 
the distance he could see spectators and even women who would 
draw in as they sat down. Osborn took his seat, and to his surprise 
the village schoolmaster, known as mashterjee, read an address of 
welcome, full of allusion to the brilliant sun and British friendship and 
kindness, and then a reference to ‘ grave matrimonial squabble now 
disturbing our beloved village contrary to propriety and custom,’ 

Osborn had been considering procedure, in so delicate a matter, 
and decided to call on the headman to address him and the durbar. 
This that notable did but briefly, and said that it would be well 
that the son should state his case, but before doing so he dwelt 
on the advantages to any girl who should marry his son, and alluded 
to the strangeness of the times that a girl should not abide by what 
her betters had decided. Here Osborn interrupted. ‘ Had her 
betters, had the betters of the two young people come to any 
decision ?’? This, as a matter of fact, was an important point and 
was of the nature of a bombshell. The headman was fain to admit 
that for some strange and unfair reason the father would not give 
orders and have them obeyed. 

Then suddenly there arose an altercation, a sound of protests 
from the outer darkness, in the direction of the Subahdar’s house 
and outer court. There was a shuffle and a rush and a figure 
heavily shawled sprang high over the fire, and scuttled to where 
the major was sitting. Squatting on the ground it nestled between 
his knees, and he felt the confiding pat on his knees that he recog- 
nised of old. The disturber of village life, the prize herself, had 
come into court. One or two had risen. 

Osborn called on all to remain seated. 

‘It is meet and right that the girl should be here. Let her 
hear through her veil what people think of her conduct,’ and every- 
one said, ‘Wah. Wah! Let her hear.’ 

So Tita Bhai remained, and Osborn knew that he would have 
guidance as to which of the two she herself favoured. He said: 
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‘I presume, Subahdarji, that neither you nor your daughter object 
to both suitors, you are agreeable that she should marry one or 
the other.’ 

Here the Subahdar rose and said, ‘ Without doubt.’ 

‘And will your daughter marry whichever of them I say ?’ 

Here there was a pat on his knee. 

‘Without doubt, Sahib.’ 

Then the counsel addressed the parties. 

‘Do I understand, oh Lambardarji ! Oh Subahdar Sahib! that 
you and your son and your daughter will abide by my decision, 
do I understand that from you two young men who want the girl, 
you Havildar Ganesha Singh of the 19th Sikhs, and you Bikram 
Singh, son of the Lambardar of Jhok Sayanwallah, will abide by 
it too, and that there shall be no enmity between you, and that 
there shall be no enmity between the Lambadar and the Subahdar, 
and between Ganesha Singh’s friends and the Lambadar or the 
Subahdar, because unless that is said here before all the village 
I will not put my hand into the matter at all.’ 

And here the crowd said ‘Wah! Wah!’ and the women in 
the shadow who had drawn near put their palms to their mouths 
and made a sound of approbation. 

Then up stood the two parents and an uncle of Ganesha Singh 
and made declaration, and then the two young men. 

‘Let Bikram Singh, the Lambardar’s son, speak first. What 
are your claims on Tita Bhai?’ 

‘Sahib,’ said the young man, who now rose in his place and 
the firelight played on his six-foot figure, verily a choice young 
man and a goodly. ‘My father has half the land in this chak, I 
have only one brother, my mother will gladly receive Tita Bhai, 
but she shall have a house of her own and a girl to grind the wheat. 
She will go to town in an ekka, and manage all my affairs. My 
sheep and goats are my own, and men say IJ shall be lambardar 

after my father. Tita Bhai is the light of my eyes. The Sahib 
is a jangi nafar, a man of arms, and his sympathy may be with 
the havildarji. But, Sahib, we too are jangi nafar. My father 
was Lce Duffedar in the Sam Brown Rissalah, and went to Kabul 
with Roberts Sahib ; he did not take a jemadari, as he was to be 
lambardar. We are jangi nafar.’ 
And here the court said ‘Wah! Wah!’ But Tita Bhai gave 
no sign. 

‘Now, Ganesha Singh,’ said Osborn. ‘Spout up.’ 

Up jumped the other young man as well favoured as the first, 
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with the aquiline features that showed less of some ill blood thay 
the first suitor. The nostrils were finer and better set on the face 
the which is a better sign of breeding all the world over than any. 
thing else. 

‘Sahib! That we too are jangi nafar need not be demonstrated, 
My father was an artillery officer in the Kohat Battery, so what 
more suitable than that I marry an artillery subahdar’s daughter! 
I have no mother and my house will be my own, but my wi 
shall come for a while with me to the lines, and where the regiment 
is there shall she be. I hold my father’s land, but my great-uncle 
looks after it for me, till I am quit of soldiering. When she wants 
to, my wife shall live in my house. I have not all the money 
that the Lambardar’s son will have, but I have enough, and, Sahib, 
I have izzat (prestige), I have the Arder of Merut (the Order of 
Merit) that I won in Chitral, and ere long I shall be jemadar’ 

There was not much more to it, and Osborn was puzzled, for 
Tita Bhai gave no sign. No doubt she was enjoying the holding 
of men in the balance. 

‘Both young men have spoken well, and both are desirable 
husbands for any Sikh lass. Ganesha Singh is truly a soldier, 
There he stands before you on the right, he will go far in the service 
of the Sirkar and will be some day ‘captan.’ There on the left 
we have this fine young Lambardar, he will be headman, and can 
keep a wife even better than Ganesha Singh, parents might well 
favour him. So equal and desirable are the two, that perhaps it 
would be well if I cast lots.’ 

Here at last came a sign. He paused. But... and he 
thought some time, ‘ Tita Bhai is born of the barracks and though 
Bikram Singh is of a family that does jangi naukri (military service) 
he will remain “ civil.”” He will wax rich and fat I make no doubt. 
The Subahdar has been all his life a soldier, it is right that his 
daughter shall marry a soldier. This is my decision, Tita Bhai 
will marry Ganesha Singh as soon as the priest can find the pro- 
pitious date. I have spoken.’.. . 

But as a matter of fact when he spoke of spinning a coin, Tita 
Bhai had patted his right calf very distinctly and again and again, 
as in the old hockey days. Conjurers must have confederates. 

But all the while the refrain of the Punjab Lyric remained in 
his mind : 

‘Oh Wars should be made by men without wives, 
Bangles ring softly and sadly.’ 
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‘OF PUREST RAY SERENE.’ 
BY LORD LATYMER. 


My grandmother’s grandfather, Thomas Coutts, took for his second 
wife the well-known actress, Harriot Mellon, in 1815. He died in 
1822, and five years later she was again married, to the Duke of 
St. Albans. Many books of hers, with her bookplate in them (some 
uncut), are in my library, and from them it is evident that she liked 
to be considered a patroness of the arts. Moreover, she had a very 
kind heart, and the struggling actor or author never appealed to 
her in vain. When he finally produced his play or his poem, he 
not unnaturally sent her a copy, and sometimes inserted a pre- 
liminary Dedication in her honour. 

It must be confessed that the majority of these early nine- 
teenth-century melodramas and epics are very dull indeed. Many 
meander along at a dead level of respectable mediocrity ; in others 
an occasional bathetic gem may be discovered. One or two are 
so quaint, and one or two more so extremely bad, as to deserve 
honourable mention. 

The first poem I should like to introduce is ‘ The Mosiad,’ an 
Epic of over fourteen hundred lines, divided into six ‘ Canticles,’ 
in rhyming couplets, by Charles Smith. It was printed in 1815, 
with a self-portrait of the author at the beginning ; underneath it 
he informs us that he was Painter to the Great Mogul. On the 
opposite page, under the author’s name, you may read 


‘And God said, Write this for a Memorial in a Book’ 
(Exod. Chap. xvii, ver. 14), 


from which, perhaps, one is to suppose that the author is laying 
definite claim to divine inspiration. 

On the next page one reads that the poem is dedicated to ‘ The 
Great and respectable Body of Dissenters in England.’ 

In a short Preface he tells us that he had always considered the 
Emancipation of Israel from Egyptian bondage by Divine aid an 
appropriate subject for Epic Poetry, but it was not until he had 
been several years a captive in France that he thought of attempting 
it. One ought to forgive a man almost anything he may do as a 
prisoner-of-war, and one could easily forgive him for writing ‘ The 
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Mosiad,’ if he had refrained from publishing it. But can ther 
be any excuse for printing such pedestrian verse as this ? 


“He ceased, he paused ;—while Moses half supprest 
The indignation rising in his breast.’ 


Describing the exodus : 


‘The pioneers, a tried and trusty corps, 
Furnish’d with axe and saw, march on before.’ 


If only his Muse had been furnished with axe and saw, it would have 
been something ; but the poor lady never at any time carries any- 
thing but a tattered old umbrella. 

When the manna falls from the sky, Moses says 


“No longer fear by hunger you can die, 
Each morn shall bring a similar supply.’ 


Presently the Hebrews hold some Sports, a hitherto unrecorded 
incident, after which 


‘The busy cooks a copious meal prepare, 
Of which the victors and the vanquished share.’ 


One may pick out many lines of an equal flatness, but I award the 
prize to the last two of the whole poem: 


‘Oh! may this verse, devoted to his fame, 
Preserve the Poet’s with the Prophet’s name!’ 


Moses and Mr. Smith—or perhaps it should be the other way about. 
Par nobile fratrum ! 

Another book published in the same year—Waterloo vintage— 
is The Peasant of Iwcern. A Melo-Drama in Three Acts, by George 
Soane, A.B. 

A.B., I take it, equals B.A. The book is inscribed to Mrs. Coutts, 
with the author’s most respectful compliments. In the Preface Mr. 
Soane tells us that the difficulty of obtaining access to the stage is 
one of the principal reasons which led to the publication of the 
drama. 


‘They only who have written for the theatre, and been subject 
to the despotism of theatrical monarchs, can form any idea of an 
author’s miseries. He toils in poverty, to be rewarded by neglect 
and insult.’ 
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Later on the poor fellow lets us into the real secret. ‘ Another, 
and no less material reason for making this appeal to the public is, 
the hope of trifling emolument from the sale of this work.’ It 
seems that he had been in prison—for debt, I suppose—and had 
an extremely hard-hearted father and brother, who might have 
got him out much quicker than they did. ‘The ear of wealth, 
even in a father, is deaf.’ 

So one can only hope that his Melo-Drama had a large sale, 
thought somehow I doubt it. 

His first scene is ‘The Lake of Lucern.’ ‘On one side an 
extensive forest. Several boats are seen upon the lake, going 
home, in different directions.’ Evidently the bill for scenery would 
be a big one. 

There is a Chorus of Fishermen, then ‘ Enter Schwitzer.’ After 
a soliloquy he is overtaken by a terrible storm, ‘lightning in the 
distance, followed by thunder.’ He says to himself ‘Go back, 
good Schwitzer, trust not thy sweet life to the perils of that forest,’ 
and just as he is going to flee, ‘ Enter Chorus of Foresters, as they 
descend the mountains.’ 

At first Schwitzer is comforted, but the Foresters are gloomy 
souls, who have come to this very spot in order to investigate a 
ghost or ghosts which have been seen there on the last two nights. 
Schwitzer’s knees knock. Then, A soft wild music is heard in the 
air. Schwitzer, ‘Let me begone.’ (Goes out.) 

A blue flame rises on the lake. 

Voices from below the water (the italics are mine). ‘ Woe, 
Woe, Woe!’ 

Second Forester. ‘It comes.’ 


(Stage Direction.) The spirit appears on the surface of the 
water. After a while a vapour gathers round it, and the storm 
becomes more violent. 


Diedrich. ‘It is most wonderful.’ 


Diedrich is perfectly right. 

Later on there are shootings, floods, damsels in the utmost 
distress, and what not. The good Schwitzer has a perfectly horrible 
time ; his enemy, Grim, inveigles Ellen, the heroine, and Schwitzer, 
into a prison, then ‘ runs towards Schwitzer with his drawn sword. 
Ellen dashes down the lamp.’ But Schwitzer is perfectly calm. 
He ‘feels about for the ladder,’ and remarks casually : 


‘Now, Ellen, not a moment is to be lost.’ 
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But even the devoted Schwitzer cannot save Ellen from the scaffold 
(in Act III). Her chief persecutor, Bernstoff, in spite of dreadful 
language from Ellen, 


‘An orphan’s curses strike thee ! 
Ye vampires of the grave, by conscience rais’d 
In punishment of blood, follow him! Blast him!’ 


has just dragged her to the foot of the scaffold, when ‘a female 
figure, veiled, appears on it. A pause. She raises her veil. Bem- 
stoff starts back in horror.’ In fact he is so upset at what he 
believes to be a ghost that he expires miserably a few minutes later, 
from sheer fright. 


‘ Air, air. I gasp for breath—a weight like lead 
Sits heavy on my breast.’ 


The odd thing is that this extraordinary farrago appears (from 
the Preface) to have been acted. At the end of the little book 
there are some very indifferent lyrics, from which I will pick one 
blossom only : 


‘Still the blossoms’ frail charms a brief hour flourish, 
And nothing is left but a thorn behind.’ 


‘So as to keep the reader awake, I suppose. 

The next book on my list is Opoleyta, an Epic poem in four 
Cantos of rhyming couplets, by Bertie Ambrosse, published in 1818. 
It is all about India, a tale of passion and revenge, and I find it very 
dull, in spite of the fact that my copy is a second edition. A certain 
number of people must have read it when it was first published. 
I think that perhaps two extracts are enough. 

It begins— 


The hour of eve was come, the day was fled, 
The sun had set in melancholy red. 


Could you read two thousand lines by the same author ? 
A little farther on we get: 


But while on Opoleyta’s battled arch 
The ruminating sentry keeps his march. 


And the ruminating reader closes the book. 

I must apologise for introducing my next volume in the wrong 
chronological order, but it happens to be written in the ‘ An VI,’ 
and as I was not sure which was the year Six of the Republic, 
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I left it till I could look it up. It is ‘of course’ (I hear my well- 
informed reader say) 1797. 

Napoleon’s sun was well above the horizon by that time, and 
the fury of the Revolution was over. All the same it is a little 
surprising, perhaps, to find a prose translation of Gray’s poems 
being printed and published in Paris in the An VI, chez Lemierre, 
Editeur et Libraire, rue Jacob, No. 12, vis-a-vis la rue des Deux- 
Anges. The book is, we are informed, Ouvrage propre a faciliter 
Vintelligence de la langue Anglaise, particuliérement dans la haute 

Here are some extracts—I will not insult my readers, if I should 
have any, by giving the English. 

‘Lointains clochers, tours antiques qui couronnez cette fraiche 
vallée ot la science reconnoisante conserve un saint respect pour 
lombre religieuse de son Henri (Her Henry’s holy shade!) ; et 
vous qui, des hauteurs sourcilleuses du superbe Windsor, dominez 
sur cette étendue de bocages, de plaines, et de prairies.’ 


Somehow it doesn’t seem quite right. 


‘Sans songer, hélas! @ l’arrét du sort, pauvres petites victimes, 
ils jouent ; ils n’ont nul pressentiment des maux a venir, nul soin 
au-dela du jour présent.’ 


Turning to the Elegy, we discover that 


‘La cloche du couvre-feu tinte le clos du jour qui expire. . . 
le laboureur fatigué regagne, en révant, sa chaumiére ; il aban- 
donne le monde aux ténébres et & mes réflexions.’ 


One wonders where the translator gets the ‘en révant’ from— 
certainly not from the Poésie de Gray. 
Just one more extract, and we will look for another victim. 


‘La peut-étre est la tombe de quelque Hampden de village, qui 
s’opposa avec un coeur intrépide au petit tyran de son héritage. 
La peut-étre repose un Milton muet et sans gloire. La peut-étre 
git un Cromwel, mais qui ne fit point couler le sang de son pays.’ 


Let this be a warning to any who would attempt to turn the 
inspired poetry of one nation into the prose of another. 

I now turn to a curious work by the Rev. John Davies, A.M., 
of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, published in 1821. It is called Historic 
Prologues, and is a sort of History of England from the Conquest 
to the death of George III, prose on one side, verse on the other. 
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The prose is very ordinary—rather highfalutin, but not more than was 
the age required. The poetry is—well, here are a few extracts, ye 


William Rufus. Swoln with impiety, and pride, 
Rufus Omnipotence defied ! 
Taunting, with blasphemy and scorn, 
The Pilot’s terror of the storm. 
A random shot from Tyrrel’s bow, 
Laid unrelenting Rufus low. 


It is faintly reminiscent of Struwel Peter. 


Henry I. Hal wed Matilda to combine to: 
The Saxon with the Norman line. a 
Their only son (fair Maude to save !) 
Sunk beneath the stormy wave. ' f 
Wretched Henry from that day “ 


Became to poignant grief a prey. hor 

nel, 

Omitting many a worthy line, I must hasten on to Henry VIII. vel 
Henry VIII. Arragon, Boleyn, Seymour, Cleves, | 
Kates, Howard, Parr, the wretch deceives. Ab 


‘Kates’ is good—a real portmanteau. 
Cromwell, much loathed by the good author. 


At length, dejection, terror, care, 
Bade Cromwell for his end prepare ; Th 
No covert-mask his faults can hide, 
A hypocrite he liv’d and died. 


in 
It seems an odd description of Oliver Cromwell, somehow. by 
George III ends the little book on a gloomy note. 


Bereft of Reason’s guiding ray, | 
Enfeebled long the monarch lay ; 
In visual and mental gloom, 
He sunk exhausted to the tomb! nm 
It seems almost a shame to make fun of the next author on ‘a 
my list, the Rev. James Giffard, A.M., Vicar of Wootton; he gre 
writes such an apologetic Preface about his ‘humble Rhymes,’ and shi 
evidently (from the copious notes and explanations which he prints 
at the end of his book,) was really a painstaking antiquarian. ms 
There is an autograph inscription to the Duchess of St. Albans do 


on the title-page, and the book is called Thornton Abbey, in the 
Reign of Richard II. It was published in 1823, when the Duchess . 
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was still Mrs. Coutts, and must have been given her at least four 


years later. 


It is a pity poor Mr. Giffard did not stick to prose, for much 


of the verse is little more. 


‘The Abbot no expense had spared, 
De Brooke had everything prepared.’ 


‘The troops advanced for many weary days 
Through ancient forests and through miry ways.’ 


Extraordinary, the fascination of rhyme. There seems nothing 
to account for it in Mr. Giffard’s case, as he writes in his Preface : 
‘This little book is by no means intended for the learned antiquary 

. . it is compiled for the use of my neighbours, and that of such 
travellers as have a pleasure in viewing the remains of the religious 
houses.’ It never seems to have occurred to the worthy man that 
neighbours and travellers almost always prefer good prose to bad 


verse. 


Just one more quotation before we say good-bye to Thornton 


Abbey. 


The italics are the author’s. 


‘His princely manner shew’d that fate 
Had destin’d him for high estate. 
One word had levell’d all his pride : 
His female parent was no bride.’ 


My next book is dedicated to Mrs. Coutts, and was published 
in 1825. It is called Poems on various subjects, chiefly theatrical, 
by William Thew, to which is prefixed A Life of the Author. 

There is rather a nice picture of Mr. Thew, as a frontispiece, 
wearing a military-looking coat, such as I imagine Jos Sedley wore 


at Brussels. 


Of Mr. Thew’s 112 pages, sixty-six are devoted to the Life of the 
Author and Observations on the Profession of an Actor. He appears 
to have been only an amateur actor himself, as he tells us that 
‘although an addition to my own little income would have been of 
great service, yet my pride would never suffer me to take a single 


shilling for my humble efforts.’ 


I cannot really like Mr. Thew. When he was at school his old 
master, he tells us, the Rev. Dr. Grimwood, had a very fierce bull- 


dog, named Hennel, 


‘which having once bit him, he caused to be tied up at a consider- 
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able distance from the house. I, in the evening, instead of learning 
my task, wrote the following lines, which I slily put next morning 
on his desk, before he entered the school : 


*“ If you wish to see dog Hennel, 
You must go unto his kennel. 
If you wish to see an ass, 
You must get your looking-glass.”’ 


‘These lines, though simple in themselves, had the desired 
effect. He was so severely stung, that, in a great rage, he instantly 
summoned all the head scholars to his desk. Not being able to 
find out the offender, he confined them to the schoolroom for 
week, and gave each seventy lines of Vergil to learn by heart. I, 
being considered a little boy, was not even questioned about it.’ 


Nasty little creature ! 

He had a very bad stammer, it seems, and in order to cure it 
he used to learn speeches from Shakespeare by heart, and recite 
them by the sea-shore— while the waves were in the act of bursting, 
I instantly recited some passage from Shakespeare.’ He soon began 
to recite, he tells us, without the least impediment, and on returning 
to his friends, 


‘having assembled them, I said in a merry mood, Come now, you 
shall see the benefit I have derived from my frantic undertaking, 
as you were pleased to call it. I now commenced Richard’s first 
soliloquy, but had not got half through it, before they shed tears 
and left the room.’ 


Poor man, I think he must have been a little touched in the 
head. 

A few pages farther on he expresses a readiness to wager a 
hundred sovereigns that he is the greatest tragedian of the day in 
the characters of Hamlet, King Lear, Macbeth, Richard III, Shylock, 
Hotspur, and Coriolanus. 


‘It is my wish that the matter should be decided by seven of 
the most competent judges that can be found in London. This I 
conceive to be the fairest way for my opponents as well as for 
myself ; as no party-work could be then of any avail... I am 
firmly of opinion that the Supreme Being has gifted me with that 
quickness of feeling, which alone can constitute the real greatness 
of a Tragedian,’ 
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The poems are mostly doggerel—such doggerel. 


‘T’ll first commence with the great-little Kean, 
Who, by the bye, I frequently have seen ; 

Of his consummate powers I’d often heard, 
And of his Richard too—I mean the Third.’ 


Some of the Miscellaneous Pieces are pleasing—at least they please 
me. One of them is all about a poor village maiden who was 
‘lur’d by a villain from her home,’ 


and Eventually was left to roam, 
The victim of despair. 


‘Good God,’ she cried, ‘How oft he swore 
Me only he esteem’d, 

And when a darling babe I bore, 

How very glad he seem’d!’ 


‘I can no more—my heart is rivn— 
Thou’rt welcome to me, Death.’ 
© Then casting up her eyes to heav’n 
She vented her last breath ! 


He was thirty-one when he published this, so was old enough to 
know better. I wonder what became of Mr. Thew. 

There is one further point about his book, before we leave him ; 
it is most beautifully bound in rose-coloured leather. 

Last comes, in 1828, a translation by a missionary of a Cingalese 
poem; my copy was printed for the Duke of St. Albans as a sub- 
scriber to the Oriental Translation Fund. ‘This extract from 
‘Yakkun Nattannawa’ will, I think, speak for itself. 


*O thou devil Oddy, who hast devilish power, take away the 
following sicknesses, namely, dreadful dreams, appearances by 
night of bullocks, wolves, and swine ; cold, fever, coughing, phlegm, 
colic, pains of the legs, burning of the whole body, and inflammation 
of the breast. 

‘Make the top like a turret, and prepare racks with the wood 
called Ruckattene. Make two arches at the two sides, and tie up 
seven logs for the footstools. Offer the five different colours of 
boiled rice and cakes by putting them into a pan. 

‘Thou devil Oddy, heal this sickness by looking upon these 
boiled rice offerings. The goddess called Thackery, and the goddess 
called Mackery, are standing to the right-hand. The goddess called 
Yame-dooty, and the goddess called Calleraksy, are standing to 
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the left-hand. Accept these offerings in this manner with these 
four females. O thou powerful devil Oddy, heal this sickness 
immediately ! ’ 


Here is an extract from another poem, ‘ Kolan Nattannawa,’ 


‘It happened formerly, that the chief queen of the supreme 
king of Dambe Deewa, named Piliat, being pregnant, her face was 
disfigured, her nipples grew green, and she had no appetite for 
delicacies ; so she longed to see a masquerade.’ 


I can’t see the connection, can you? However, they staged a 
Show for her which evidently had the desired result, for we learn 
later that her beauty was restored to her, ‘so that she resembled 
the goddess Sirretak, whose nipples resembled a flower, and were 
soft as a gosling.’ 

The book is illustrated, in colour, with terrifying pictures of 
Oddy, Thackery, and Co., and parts of it are Rabelaisian to a 
degree which makes quotation impossible, even though it was 
translated by a missionary. It was ‘ discovered ’ among my books, 
a few years ago, by my youngest son. At that time we had a 
spaniel dog whom we had named Oddy, for some reason, and you 
may imagine my surprise when I heard the boy, then at Eton, 
apostrophising the dog, ‘O thou devil Oddy, who hast devilish 
power.’ When I objected I was referred to the ‘ Yakkun Nat- 
tannawa.’ 
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THE FLOODS OF SPRING. 
BY J. LESLIE MITCHELL. 


In the library of the Monastery of Mevr one turns the crinkled pages 
of the Chronicles of Neesan Nerses with careful fingers, lest presently 
those pages crumble into so many handfuls of dust. They are bound 
with rotting sinews, there are dark stains across the last third of 
them, perhaps the blood of some lost Nestorian priest ; one corner 
of the bundle has been scorched with fire—a relic, that, of the Turki 
invasion that depopulated Alarlu long after Bishop Nerses had 
ceased to rule and write there, looking out on the Persian hills 
from the high tower of his thirteenth-century diocese. And out of 
those ancient pages the eye brings sudden phrases unexpectedly 
homely or inexplicably alien, for the Bishop mingled in a cheerful 
amalgam record of Alarlu’s life and Mongol morals, Nestorian rites 
and denunciations of the Roman Church, beggars’ tales and Persian 
legends, All was grist to his mill and he wrote with an omnivorous 
disregard of plausibility and stylistic criteria that in happier times 
might have earned his writings fame and fortune from many a 
groaning printing-press. 

But it was not until my second week in the Monastery library, 
bending in some weariness over the long, looping scrawl of the 
Nestorian script, that I came on this tale of Zeia and Romi which 
I have called the Floods of Spring. It bears no title at all in the 
Bishop’s record. The sheets on which it is written lie crumpled 
betwixt a treatise on goat-breeding and a dissertation on demon- 
ology—and whether this is their appropriate placing by the Bishop 
himself, or but the chance cataloguing of later ages, I found it 
impossible to guess. The story had been begun and left off several 
times. On the margin of the first page, indeed, is scrawled, as 
thought in irritation : ‘ But surely this was only a dream that came 
to us at Bushu. .. .’ 

One visions the Bishop hesitating above his script, frowning at 
it in indecision the while the daylight waned from the hills of 
Alarlu. Dream or delusion—how else explain that double avatar 
and immolation in the ruined lands of the Bushu Nestorians ? 
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Il. 


It was 1262. The Mongols had gone, leaving Baghdad smoking 
and desolate, and its few surviving inhabitants free to creep starving 
from well and cellar to gaze on that desolation. Gone also, never 
to return, in the company of his Mongol friend and lover, was the 
Bishop’s only son. Winter closed in on the upland plateau of 
Alarlu, kept by its Nestorian farmers, and Nerses retreated to his 
high tower and his writings the while the cold grew more intense, 
though across the waste lands of Iraq the sun heats burned fierce and 
vivid still. Out of that burning desolation, penetrating up even 
to the Bishop in his tower, came presently rumours and tales of 
the mangled world the Mongols had left behind. Amima Nerses 
came back one day from buzzard-shooting in the foothills, her bow 
slung across her back, on her pony a dying woman who still clasped 
the skeleton of a child in her arms. She had had no food, the 
woman, for many days; there was no food to be found in the 
plains, nor any prospects of it, for not only had the Mongols des- 
troyed the crops—they had broken down the ancient irrigation 
system, smashed in the dams and flooded the cornlands. ... The 
Bishop heard the story, fed the woman, saw her die, and went back 
to his tower to write that fierce pacifist diatribe which reads as 
incongruous to his century as a treatise on psychoanalysis. The 
plains and their horrors—thank God for Alarlu and the safety of his 
Nestorians ! 

But there were others of his creed remote in those plains. They 
had heard of him, though he not of them, and, journeying across 
a land of famine and murder, they arrived at Alarlu late on a raining 
night in January. 

Amima, bursting into the Bishop’s room, brought the news of 
them. 

‘Six of them—marshmen from some place on the Euphrates 
called Bushu. They have already eaten three ducks and all to- 
day’s loaves.’ 

‘We must not be inhospitable,’ reproved the Bishop, ‘ seeing 
especially that they are of our Faith.’ 

‘It was only with the eye of faith I could grasp that my 
loaves had gone so quickly,’ said Amima, flippantly. ‘ Their 
leader, Kalaitha, is now mourning over a marrow-bone and Meso- 
potamia. He prays that you will see him.’ 

So the Bishop went down to the great room where the brazier 
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burned and the six Nestorian tribesmen sat at meat. They were 
tall, gaunt men, members of a Christian pocket in a kink of the 


‘Moslem Euphrates country, and their leader, the white-bearded 


Kalaitha, laying aside the marrow-bone reluctantly, rose and kissed 
Nerses’ hand and explained his mission. 

‘The Mongols came, burning and killing and breaking down the 
dams. So we fled to the marshes and there hid until they had gone. 
But our priest fled not, and him they killed. Now we have returned 
to our homes, and are a people lost, being without a priest.’ 

‘Have you repaired your dams ?’ asked the Bishop. 

‘No,’ said Kalaitha, ‘ for a madness of sloth has fallen upon our 
people, being without a priest. So we six elders——’ 

The six, abandoning for the time a tribe mysteriously beyond 
their control, had journeyed to Amarah, seeking to induce the 
Nestorian Bishop there to send them a priest. But the Bishop was 
fled. Scared and horrified at the sights of the maddened country 
through which they passed, Kalaitha and his companions had yet 
ascended the Tigris to Baghdad, in quest of ets Bishop. But the 
Bishop was dead. Turning southwards again one of them had 
halted and pointed to the far loom of the Persian hills. 

‘There, it is said, a Christian Bishop rules in the mountains. 
The Mongols may have spared him. He will give us a priest.’ 

And now here in the mountains they were. Nerses was 
unsympathetic. 

‘It is an engineer rather than a priest you want,’ he told them, 
disregarding Kalaitha’s shocked look, ‘seeing you have not yet 
repaired yourdams. ... AndIhaveno priest to give you. There 
is none other here but my chaplain.’ He thought for a moment. 
‘Who rules now at Bushu in your absence ?’ he asked Kalaitha. 

The delegation glanced one at the other with an odd unease. 
Nor did Kalaitha seem more assured than his followers. 

‘It is the no-rule of Zeia.’ 

‘No-rule? Zeia ?’ 

‘He is a stranger who came to us from the marshes. He makes 
no claim to rule, yet the people follow him, though he speaks of our 

customs as folly. He laughed at this mission of ours in search of a 
priest,’ 

‘Then he is a man of sense,’ said the Bishop. ‘ See now to this. 
Return to Bushu and take to Zeia my message that he himself is to 
journey up here to me in Alarlu, where I myself will question him 
and ordain him as the priest you lack.’ 
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Two of the delegation grinned. Kalaitha stroked his grey 
beard and shook his head. 

‘He will refuse.’ 

‘Refuse!’ It was a century when Christians did not balk at 
a Bishop’s commands. 

“So he will do. For it is he who has led the people into the 
madness of sloth, preaching—he and his woman Romi—that the 
earth is for the pleasure of our lives, not our lives for the slavement 
of the earth. Also, he says of priests that they must be either 
children or fools, or more often both.’ 

This lunatic-sceptic of the marshes sounded not uninteresting, 
thought the Bishop. He walked the room, meditating the matter, 
watched by the marshmen. It was a difficult matter. 

‘To-morrow I will decide what to do for you. Meantime, you 
shall stay here and eat.’ 

“We have been much an-hungered crossing the plains,’ agreed 
the grey-bearded Kalaitha, brightening. ‘ Our stomachs being sad- 
dened by memory of Bushu, whose people are without a priest,’ 


Il. 


Half that night the Bishop walked the room of his tower, listening 
to the late winter rain sweeping over Alarlu. A mission of folly if 
he went on it, yet—escape from these rooms haunted by remem- 
brances of his lost son... . 

In the morning he called up Amima as she was mounting her 
pony in the courtyard, preparatory to riding out on her usual rounds 
of the plateau boundaries. 

* My child, almost you rule Alarlu as itis. Could you and Eidon, 
the chaplain, heed to it between you for a month?’ 

‘For a year, if need be,’ said Amima, thoughtlessly. And then 
was startled. ‘But you——’ 

‘I am going down to the plains with Kalaitha and his men to 
see to this madness in Bushu.’ 


IV. 


He has left but scanty record of that journey across the ruined 
lands to the southern Euphrates. I think they took the eastern 
road, skirting Baghdad. At least, the Bishop comments on the 
plentitude of game in the Persian foothills, and, later, of a man who 
was reputed to rear serpents in a hidden farm near Baqubah, and 
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sell their eggs at profit. Almost, one can believe, he felt inclined 
to abandon his mission and turn aside to investigate the activities 
of this unorthodox poultry-farmer. Near Eik a band of robbers 
rode out and assailed the Nestorians, and the Bishop shot two of 
them with arrows from the Mongol bow his son had brought to 
Alarlu. Kalaitha’s companions fought valiantly, putting the 
attackers to flight, but Kalaitha vanished and was later found hidden 
in a nullah, combing his beard thoughtfully, peering from behind a 
tussock of grass, and declaring that courage went from a people 
that lacked a priest. 

‘It is better to lack a priest than to lack life,’ said Nerses dryly. 

‘So declares Zeia,’ said Kalaitha, shocked. 

‘I will have somewhat to say to this Zeia when we come to 
Bushu,’ promised the Bishop, taking the lead again. 

And at length, after venturings bloody and fantastic enough 
from our view-point, but so commonplace to the age and country 
that the Bishop but notes them in passing, they forded the Tigris 
at a spot somewhere below the modern Kut, crossed the lands be- 
tween the two rivers, and late one evening reached the eastern banks 
of the Euphrates. Beyond the River was a brown, dusk land, and 
even in that dim light it was possible to see on the far bank the 
heaped and crumbling ledges where once the dam of Bushu had 
stored the River waters at time of flood. Now the River ran shallow 
and muddy, too low in its bed to reach the dam-points even had 
they been operable. . . . Nerses’ party had been sighted by the 
Nestorians of Bushu, and presently a round, flat-bottomed bellum 
was being poled across the River towards them. But the Bishop’s 
attention was elsewhere, held by an unusual phenomenon in that 
treeless land. 

‘What is there ?’ he asked, pointing beyond the dam ruins and 
the brown cluster of huts huddling beyond the dam. Against the 
evening’s encroachment on the remote marshes to which the 
Nestorians had fled at the Mongol invasion a little gathering of 
plumed titans watched the coming of darkness. 

‘It is the Last Grove, my lord,’ said the grey-bearded Kalaitha, 
indifferently. He rubbed his stomach, and watched the languid 
approach of the bellum with impatience. ‘Surely it will be they 
have prepared a kid to feast us.’ 

‘Last Grove?’ queried the Bishop. ‘Of what?’ 

‘Of the Ancient Garden,’ said Kalaitha. ‘So were we told in 
the days when we were a people that lacked not a priest.’ 
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Next morning the Bishop rose from his bed in the guest-hut 
at the first coming of the light. Bushu still slept. A little un. 
planned grouping of huts, odoriferous and insanitary enough, one 
imagines, even in the white wonder and stillness of the morning, 
But the Bishop tells nothing of that: he lived in an unfinicky age, 
Wearied no longer, for he had taken no part in Kalaitha’s feast and 
retired early to the guest-hut on the previous evening, he walked 
to the verge of the village. A marsh bird wheeled over his head, 


Around, in the lush grass, fed straying goats and kids. Bushu lay | 


before him, with its flood-ruined lands. Behind, in the sunrise, 
was the soft sweep of the Euphrates waters. 

Now the Bishop saw that there had been two dams—the main- 
feed from the River and the long storage-dam. Midway the latter, 
a half-submerged islet, had stood the Last Grove. Then the Mongol 
guran had descended on Bushu, smashed in the river flood-gates 
and the gates of the feed-dam, allowed their cumulated waters to 
pour into the storage-trench, and seen the ancient banks of the latter 
melt and crumble in an avalanche of mud. 

So it must have been. Now, viewed from this lower side, the 
bottom of the storage-dam was but a wide swath of grass encircling 
the shining tamarisks of the Last Grove—a swath of vivid green- 
ness in those landscape browns and greys that were as yet unstirred 
by the black loam prickings of re-cultivation. 

All this the Bishop noted, and then he saw something else— 
a woman coming towards him from the direction of the tamarisks, 
She walked dreaming, with unbound hair—a free, sweet walk, says 
the Bishop. Presumably, unlikely though it seemed, there was 
some bathing-place beyond the grove which accounted for her lack 
of costume. He would have retired discreetly enough, but that 
it was too late. She had raised her head and seen him. She came 
forward, embarrassed not at all. She stood in front of him, smiling 
at him—smiling down at him, as he realised with a little shock, 
from her great height. 

‘You are the priest from the mountains ?’ 

Her voice seemed to the Bishop as sweet and alien to a Nestorian 
woman as her walk. He had thought her young, but now he was 
uncertain—uncertain as he was of the colour of her eyes and skin 
and hair—the magnificent mane, this, garmenting her deep-breasted 
beauty not ineffectively. Young eyes, gay eyes—and yet within 
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them a heart-breaking tiredness... . He tells how he shook 
himself to sternness. 

‘I am the Bishop Nerses. Is it customary for the women of 

Bushu to greet strangers—so ?’ 

‘Custom?’ The great eyes opened puzzledly. Then lighted 
' with the sun in them. The woman laughed. ‘I do not know.’ 
He had an inspiration. ‘ You are the woman Romi—the wife 
s §= of Zeia?’ 
A ‘I am Romi—for so was the child called who slept and slept 
in my arms and would not wake.’ There was no gaicty at all in 
her eyes for a moment, but only tiredness. ‘ As for Zeia, he also 
sleeps.’ She sighed and laughed in a breath. ‘ He was always a 
laggard.’ 

She turned away from him lightly. Her action had the dis- 
courtesy of a child’s. He stared after her frowningly, and then for 
a moment suffered from a brief hallucination. Almost he started 
forward with a cry— 

That walk of hers—it had been his wife’s. So the mother of 
Amima had once walked, and no other woman in the world. 
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VI. 

Three hours later, goes on the Bishop, a score or so of the Bushu 
Nestorians, headed by the grey-bearded Kalaitha, gathered on a 
riverward space outside the village to listen to him. This was the 
purpose of the gathering, Kalaitha told him, and Nerses regarded 
the unauthentic venerableness of the headman in some perplexity. 

‘But what am I to tell them?’ he asked. 

‘That I do not know, my lord. For we are a people without a 
priest.’ 

There was little help to be had from this bending reed, the Bishop 
decided, and looked upon the gathering without enthusiasm. Less 
than a score out of a village population of over three hundred ! 

‘Where are the others?’ he asked Kalaitha. 

‘They would not come,’ said the headman, ‘ being busied eating 
or sleeping or lying in the sun.’ 

The sun-bathers were everywhere obvious. They trooped in 










pairs towards the tamarisks of the Last Grove, or lay, like beasts 
themselves, among the somnolent goats of the herbage stretches ; 
reclining in the shallows of the River, their voices came down to the 
gathering. It was indeed madness that had come upon Bushu. 
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Then, as the Bishop looked round him with dark brows, two 
figures emerged from the huts and approached him. 

One was the woman Romi, clad now in an incongruous brown 
cotton garment. The other was a man, gigantic, bearded, with 
tousled hair and garments that appeared to have been assumed in 
the utmost absent-mindedness. As he walked he rubbed his eyes 
and yawned. In sight of the gathering he stopped, regarded it sur. 
prisedly, and then, followed by Romi, walked to the front of it, 
inspected the Bishop with lighted curiosity, and sat down. Romi 
sank beside him, deep-breasted mate of a sleepy Titan. The Bishop 
stared at the two of them, startled. For a moment he had seep 
flicker in the giant’s face the likeness of his own son’s. ... Was 
this a fever that was coming upon him ? 

He addressed the somnolent gathering. 

‘Your headman came to the hills, seeking me, that I might 
provide you with a priest. I think he did illin the venture. Priests 
do not grow on the Persian hills, even as they do not grow by 
Euphrates, for the plucking. Moreover, it were better to have seen 
to the rebuilding of the dams. How have you managed to live 
since your return from the marshes ?’ 

A sleepy voice said: ‘We had stores of grain hidden under 
the huts which the Mongols did not find.’ 

‘And when you have eaten this stored grain—what then ?’ 

There was silence—an undisturbed silence. The Nestorians 
sat and stared with bovine eyes. Romi, dreaming, looked into the 
bright sunlight. Zeia appeared on the point of falling asleep again. 

And Nerses tells that he felt anger stir within him. 
‘Have I come to address those bereft of their senses?’ He 
pointed to the man beside Romi. ‘ You, Zeia, you have misled this 
people. Why ?’ 

The giant started, yawned, stared, spoke drowsily. 

‘ The spring comes again, O priestman. So we two heard, and 
came also.’ 

‘ And is not the spring the time of labour? Is there not plough- 
ing and planting to be done, lest famine comes ?’ 

‘So we two also believed in the foolish dream we dreamt. But 
there are better dreams. There is sleeping and love and the sound 
of birds ; there is noon and sun and cool grass wherein to lie when 
the wind comes through the trees; there are stars and the coming 
of the moon to watch.’ He raised great grey eyes upon the Bishop. 
‘Ours is the older dream.’ 
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Then the Bishop knew it was a sorcerer with whom he dealt, 
for under the stare of those eyes strange dreamings arose in his 
own brain. He crossed himself. 

Romi laughed. And, laughing, Nerses saw that she wept. 


VII. 


It was February. The Bishop walked up to the ruined dyke 
and considered the brown flow of the Euphrates. In a month at 
most the floods would come, would go roaring down to the Shatt el 
Arab, leaving the River at its usual level, the dam empty, Bushu 
doomed to starvation—if this madness still persisted among the 
people. 

Now Nerses was no stranger, in the readings of his Church’s 
fortunes, to the vagaries of Abelites, Abraham-men and the like. 
Every catastrophe brought them wailing and naked across the face 
of whatever land catastrophe fell upon. And, sooner or later, time 
gathered and destroyed them, even if their fellow-men gave them 
welcome and tolerance. So it would be with this Zeia and Romi, 
the bringers of madness to Bushu. 

But when? And whence had those bringers come ? 

Kalaitha, questioned as to their origins, had told a simple enough 
story. They had been encountered in the marshes. They had 
come walking out of those marshes, naked and yawning, one morning 
while the refugees from Bushu were debating the safety of returning 
to their ruined village. Then a woman had recognised Zeia. 

‘He is my cousin whom I have not seen for years—my cousin 
Zeia from Shim’un.’ 

Shim’un was another Nestorian community, far down the River. 
Undoubtedly Zeia and the woman were fugitives, and still dazed, 
for Zeia had neither denied nor admitted the relationship. Instead, 
he had waved aside those crowding about him. 

‘We return, for the way is open again.’ 

But Romi had knelt and fondled an abandoned child, one whose 
mother was dead and itself close to death from starvation. And 
Zeia, impatiently, had waited while Romi lifted the child and bore 
it with her. Together they had held eastward, and, moved by a 
strange instinct, the Bushu tribesmen had followed. 

Nor had the instinct been at fault. Bushu they had found 
deserted and the Mongols gone. .. . 

And soon it was like to lie deserted again, the Bishop reflected. 
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Here before another spring would be famine and death, here, wher 
a sorcerer lunatic of the marshes had outfaced and outfought a 
Christian priest. Unless—— 

Nerses turned from the River dyke and went down to the village, 
And that evening he commenced his campaign. 

From hut to hut he went, taking with him Kalaitha as secular 
authority. To each individual he gave the command that on the 
morrow he was to join the others, with spade and mattock, by the 
verge of the ruined feed-dam an hour after sunrise. 

The Bishop, as he tells, had expected resistance, if not point- 
blank denial of his authority. But opposition was of the feeblest, 
Toil was engrained in the natures of these peasants, and, sun-weary 
of their lunacy, they had but required the voice of decision to rate 
them out of it. By midnight of that February day in the year 1262 
the cowed Nestorians of Bushu were pledged, one and all, to attend 
the dam-construction of the morning. 

But for two exceptions. The hut of Romi and Zeia had been 
found empty. 

‘They walk often in the night hours,’ explained Kalaitha, and 
would have ended with his unvarying formula but that Nerses 
interrupted him hastily. 

‘And ye have been unable to prevent them, being a people 
without a priest. Let be. The mad go unconscripted, even in 
such times of stress.’ 

But, falling asleep an hour later in the village guest-hut, the 
Bishop heard a sound that made him rise and look through the 
hide-shielded cavity that was the window. It was the time of the 
moonrise, a still hour of fleeting shadows and the dance of pale 
ghosts on that Euphrates land. And the sound drew nearer, and 
the Bishop saw the cause of it. 

It was Zeia and Romi returning from their mysterious midnight 
excursion. Naked, crowned with flowers, their voices lifted in a 
low song that had neither words nor melody, yet it seemed to 
Nerses that he had heard it often, that so the winds sang round 
Alarlu, that he had heard it in the laughter and agony of many 
men. And with that song and the singers was a companying terror 
that made the Bishop reach back into the darkness by his bed, in 

quest of the Mongol bow. 

Behind the singers stalked a lion—a great, black-maned brute of 
the swamps. The eyes in its swaying head glowed in the moonlight. 
And, as it walked, a slobbering chant came from its hanging jaws. 
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Then, on the verge of the village, Romi turned about and spoke 
to the beast. And it lifted its head as though listening to her, then 
turned about and padded away into the dimness. 

So they came and passed, the two sorcerers and the beast, and 
the Bishop closed his eyes and crossed himself—and then looked 
again on the pallid moonlight and wondered if he had but dreamt. 


VIII. 


Dawn—a spring dawn, fervid and eager, as though it were the 
soul of Irak herself in swift expectation of seed-time and the coming 
of the tiller. But all over the land where there was already famine 
the dams stood as heaps of rubble and charred beams, the soil lay 
waste and untouched, for there was no grain for food, far less for 
seed. Except, the Bishop noted grimly, at Bushu. 

Seed here in plenty—but was there time now in which to plant 
it and ensure its fructification by the River ? 

The main-feed dam was a jumble as though a great Titan had 
trodden down all its landward bank. The locks which had con- 
nected it with the Euphrates lay buried under some fifty tons of 
shale and sand. The deep channels of the main distributaries had 
been smeared into faint traceries by the flood unloosed by the 
wrecking Mongols five months before. .. . And the spring floods 
were not more than a fortnight distant. 

‘If only I were an engineer!’ the Bishop groaned, and for the 
first time in his life regretted many hours spent in poring over the 
esoteric cults of the ages. Better he had kept to Archimedes. 
‘Who tended the dams before the Mongols came ?’ he questioned 
Kalaitha. 

The headman brought forward two men—stolid, unenterprising 
labourers. They had indeed done no more than tend the old-time 
irrigation system. They had shored and delved and repaired with 
diligence enough, perhaps, but theoretic questionings of pressure 
and resistance had vexed their lives but little. The dams had 
functioned from time immemorial—or rather, from the time of that 
first Sargon to whom the Bishop, in another text, refers with un- 
intentional humour as an ‘ ancient devil.’ But Sargon’s engineers 
were long dead, and in their place a Nestorian Bishop who was an 

authority on the Latin Rite and the Buddhist penetration of Fusang 
had to grope out method and formule for himself. 
A third of the Bushu tribesmen he set to planting, a third to re- 
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digging the distributaries. The remainder was impounded for the 
heart-breaking task of clearing the feed-dam. 

All that day they laboured, and Nerses, surveying their work 
in the evening, saw that they had made little or no impression upon 
the ruins. His heart sank as he thought of the short time they had 
before the floods came. 

Next morning he withdrew half of the workers from the dis- 
tributaries and joined them to the squads labouring in the dam, 
It blazed a red heat that day. Far off, as the afternoon drew on, 
Romi and Zeia were seen to stroll from the village towards the 
green coolness of the Last Grove. A little growl of anger went up, 
but the Bishop stayed it. 

“Do ye grudge the demented their diversions ? ’ 

There was laughter at that—a shout of laughter that for some 
reason fell to a shamed silence as they watched that unhasting 
twain against the trees in the bright weather. Reasonlessly, 
Nerses felt the shame no less his. He doffed his robe then, to the 
wonder of Kalaitha, and joined in the task of filling with earth the 
great skin sacks which toiling ant-trains of women and children 
bore upwards to the rim of the dam. Unhasting as Romi or Zeia 
the sun passed across the heavens. But at nightfall half the rubbish 
had been cleared from the floor of the dam. 

They toiled until after sunset. Then, setting a guard upon the 
place, the Bishop went to bed, and in the early hours of next dawn 
was back at the excavations. There the guard greeted him with 
unlooked-for news. A boat going down the Euphrates in the 
night hours had hailed the Nestorians with the news that the 
floods were earlier this year, owing to the intense heat of those 
spring days. The snows were already melting in the Armenian 
mountains. 

‘How long does that give us?’ the guard had called to the 
River sailors. 

‘Two days, O unbelievers,’ 


IX. 


Two days—and still half the dam to clear and the River lock 
to unearth. 

They began work in search of that lock. The massive gates 
lay smashed and buried, as has been said, under many tons of sand. 
At length, and with care, they were unearthed and brought to the 
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surface—they, together with an ancient implement of copper and 
the skeleton of a girl. Some time in the ancient days a blood- 
sacrifice had taken place here. But the Bishop, for once, was in 
no mood for archeological enthusings. 

‘We must have timber for new lock-gates.’ 

‘There is no timber to be found in this land,’ said Kalaitha. 

Nerses pointed to the shining standards of the Ancient Grove. 
‘Is there not wood there ?’ 

Kalaitha blanched. ‘The Ancient Grove stood untrodden for 
generations until the Mongols burst the dam. Nor would we harm 
it now. For it is the last of the ancient Holy Places, as we were 
told in days when we lacked not a priest.’ 

‘Then ye were told lies,’ said the Bishop shortly. ‘Call the 
village carpenters.’ 

So they were called and assembled and the Bishop put himself 
at their head and des¢ended on the Grove. It was but the tiniest 
plantation, as he discovered, unremarkable but for its lack of rotting 
timber. Counting the tree-rings as each tree was hewn down, 
Nerses was confirmed in his belief that the grove’s antiquity was but 
a fable. Less than a hundred years had elapsed since the trees 
were planted. ... He counted again, and a little chill of fear 
came upon him. Less than two score years had passed, yet Kalaitha 
and others spoke of the Grove as unaltered since their childhood. 


» 4 


Late afternoon. The Ancient Grove was a treeless desolation. 
Looking down from the banks of the main dam the Bishop could 
see the heaped tangle of splinters and boughs he and the carpenters 
had left behind. The axes, gripped in terror-taut hands, had ceased 
to ring there. Ceased also was that demented wailing—like the 
crying of lost and tortured children—which had burst on their ears 
in the early hours after noon. 

But memory of it, as they worked to bind the tree-trunks to- 
gether in the form of a new lock-gate, was with Nerses and the others 
still, They had paused and listened to it with blanched faces, seen 
in the blaze of sunlight the running figures of Romi and Zeia dis- 
appear in the tangle of the Ancient Grove, heard the wailing die to 
& moaning whimper that yet seemed to go on and on, far down the 
Euphrates country. ... Silence since then. And now another 
Sunset was near. 
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Suddenly the Bishop became aware of Kalaitha and the car. 
penters, halted in their tasks, staring at the River. 

‘ What ails you ? ’ he asked the headman, and then saw himself. 

The Euphrates mid-channel stream was flowing brown with silt, 
Far up the ruined cornlands of the River a giant beast with crested 
head roared and quested southwards. This was the signal of his 
coming, and, unused to such signal, the Bishop stared a moment 
appalled. 

‘ The flood—it is coming ? ’ he demanded, and then, as Kalaitha 
and the others bent guiltily to work, realised that they had but 
seized an opportunity to rest their aching muscles. 

‘ Always is there a day’s warning,’ said Kalaitha. ‘ It will not 
come until noon to-morrow.’ 


XI. 


Two hours later exhausted Bushu went to bed in the darkness, 
Before them, in the Bishop’s calculation, was some three hours’ 
toil next morning ere they clove a way through the Euphrates’ 
bank and laid a new channel to the new lock-gates. Little time 
to spare, but time enough. 

A sickle moon came out and rode the sky that night, and in the 
air, says Nerses, there was a moistness he had never met before in 
the ancient lowlands. Despite the ache of all his bones from days of 
unaccustomed toil, he could not sleep, and lay wakeful for long in 
the dimness, in uneased tiredness. Near the time of the moonset 
he fell into an uneasy doze and was startled out of that by the 
murmur of voices near the guest-hut. As once before he raised the 
hide-curtain of that window, and, as once before, saw Romi and 
Zeia alone together in the night. 

‘It will be here before the dawn—quicker than they have ever 
known it come.’ It was Zeia’s voice. ‘This ancient folly it will 
sweep away—it and the priestman. We did not dream this spring.’ 

So the Bishop heard, then a lower murmur of voices, then, 
amazed, he saw that the woman Romi was weeping. 

‘O my children, my children! Toil and war and death, toil 
and death and famine—and how may our coming end them ? 
We are no more than a dream they dare not dream. ... The 
priest is right. They would starve and die if they followed us. 
We must rouse the sleepers.’ 

“Rouse them? It would not help. In a moment it will be 
darkness.’ 
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And Romi’s voice: ‘ That is no bar to us.’ 
Zeia’s laughter belled across the moonlight. Then the Bishop 
saw Romi’s hands upon his shoulders. 

‘So once before you laughed, at the dream of another spring 
which passed. .. . And some time—oh, some time our dream will 
come again, no dream, for us and all the world. But now——’ 

They stood and looked at each other in the waning moonlight. 
Then Zeia laughed his drowsy laugh again, and nodded, and hand 
in hand they turned about and passed out of sight, hastening. Of 
what had they talked ? 

And then, suddenly, in the dawn darkness, realisation burst upon 
the Bishop. The spring floods! 


XII. 


He dragged on his robe, tore open the door of the guest-hut, 
ran up the village street and began to beat upon the door of Kalai- 
tha’s house. But already the watchers of the dam, standing in the 
dim radiance of the time between moonset and sunrise, had heard 
afar off a low murmur that grew to a throaty baying, that grew to 
the roar of a thousand wolves in pack-cry. They knew the sound 
for what it was, and cried their fear, and fled undecidedly towards 
the village. And, running, they met—or dreamt they met—two 
figures, naked, gigantic, racing from Bushu towards the abandoned 
dam. 

They crossed themselves, the dam’s guardians, and yelled, burst- 
ing into the village and adding fresh confusion to that already 
created by Nerses’ eviction of Kalaitha from his bed, and Kalaitha’s 
voiced conviction that he was being assaulted by robbers. Then, 
disentangling recognitions, the awakened Nestorians of Bushu 
heard the news brought thus pantingly. A groan of despair arose. 

‘Too late!’ 

Another cry followed: ‘The sorcerers bewitched us from our 
work. Where are they ?’ 

‘ Zeia !’ 

‘The harlot Romi!’ 

‘Kill them !’ 

They broke down the doors of the alien hut. It was empty. 
In the eastern sky a pallid, tentative hand touched the blinds of 
darkness, The Bishop at length made his voice heard above the 


uproar. 
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‘Who will come with me to the dam ?’ 

‘Too late!’ 

Now from Bushu itself they could hear the sound of the coming 
flood, and, slowly, the hand poised in the heavens drew wider the 
curtain of the day. With that filtering of light a strayed dam. 
guardian came stumbling into the village street. 

‘The sorcerers—the dam!’ 

The cry brought silence. The Nestorians wheeled River-wards A oe 
and looked. al 































Against the promise of the sunrise, in the dimness that was almost : on 
dawn, two Titans laboured upon the ridges of the dam. Under | ¥ 
their hands the black wall to the River melted away to right and — 


left in showering curtains of sand-spume even as the Bishop watched, 
And the howl of the nearing flood rose and rose. 

They saw it then. The dark Euphrates banks glowed grey in 
a reeling tide of suds, and in that moment the dam-channel miracu- 
lously cleared clove through to the River! A boiling yellow torrent 
of water poised, hesitated, whelmed leftwards, burst through the 
new lock-gates, flooded and spun and mounted till it brimmed the 
dam. 

Then the gates closed and the surplus of water swirled outwards 
to the Euphrates. 


XIII. 


‘The sorcerers... .’ 


The words rose in a long sigh. The boiling flood had come and 
gone. Now dam and channel alike glimmered lifeless in the light 
of dawn. 

A man near the Bishop gripped his arm and pointed. 

The morning had hesitated still in the sky, strangely. Thea, 
slowly out of darkness, that grey shape like a clenched hand grew 
to clarity again. From its midst a long red beam of sunlight 
traversed the sky, quivered, hesitated, acquired hilt and guard, 
became a sword, and twice, gigantic, arc’ed across the sky. 

Nerses crossed himself and prayed, his mind a tumult. And 
when he raised his head again day had come upon the land. 











LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


A Literary Acrostic is published every month, and the Editor of 
Tae CoRNHILL MacazineE offers two prizes to the most successful 
solvers. The winners will be entitled to choose books to the value 
of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. If several solvers send solutions 
of equal merit, the two whose answers are opened first will win the 


prizes. 


DovusLE Acrostic No. 99. 





‘Small skill in , and still less in ’ 
Is more than adequate to all I seek.’ 











‘And though thou hadst small and less . 
From thence to honour thee, I would not seek 
For names.’ 





1. ‘A little is a dang’rous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 


bo 


. ‘Where the great sun begins his state, 
Robed in flames, and light, 
The clouds in thousand liveries dight.’ 





b] 





3. ‘To point a moral, or adorn a 


4. ‘Thought would destroy their paradise. 
No more; where is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.’ 





5. ‘ All his faults observed, 
Set in a , learn’d, and conn’d by rote, 
To cast into my teeth.’ 
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RULES. 


1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 

2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 

3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed og 
page vi of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue; and he must bg 
careful to give also his real name and address. 

4, Solvers should not write either the quotations or the references on the 
same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send them 
at all. 

5. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 

6. Answers to Acrostic No. 99 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CoRNHILL MaGazine, 50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1, and must arrive 
not later than November 20. No answers will be opened before this date, — 


ANSWER TO No. 98. 


Ss ala D 
a im 
mbitio 
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or 


Proem: Hamlet, i. 4. 
LiGHTs : 
. Antony and Cleopatra, i, 5. 
. The Tempest, ii, 2. 
3. King Henry the Eighth, iii, 2. 
. Romeo and Juliet, i, 4. 
5. Othello, iii, 3. 
3. The Merry Wives of Windsor, ii, 2. 
. Macbeth, iv, 1. 


Acrostic No. 97 (‘ Fathers Mothers ’): One or two of the lights defeated a good 
number of our solvers, many incorrect answers being sent for the ‘ Thirst’ (Ben 
Jonson) and ‘ Smiles ’ (Herrick) quotations. The prizes are taken by Mrs. G. Parry, 
Maybury Cottage, Pembroke Road, Woking, and Miss C. M. Peddie, 84 Wellesley 
Road, Buckhaven, Fife, and these two winners will choose books to the value of 
£1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 
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